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Thb great utility of epistolary wiiting is so well 
known, that the necessity of being acquainted with 
an art replete with such advantages, is needless to be 
insisted on. Those, who are accomplished in it, are 
too happy in their own knowledge to need farth» 
information concerning its excellence. And such aa 
are unqualified to convey their sentiments to a friendi 
without the assistance of a third person, feel their 
deficiency so severely, that nothing need be said to 
convince them, that it is their Interest to become ac- 
quainted with what is so necessary and agreeable. 

Had letters been known at the beginning of the 
world, epistolary writing would have been as old as 
love and friendship ; for, as soon as they began to 
flourish, the verbal messenger was dropped, the Ian- 
guage of the heart was committed to characters that 
&ithfully preserved it, seciecy was maintained, and 
social intercourse rendered more free and pleasant. 

Some of the moat ancient compositions were writ* 
ten in this manner, and the light of the gospel was 
delivered by the holy apostles in the epistolary way. 

The Romans were perfect masters of this art, as 
Cicero's letlen sufficiently erinc« ; nor are the 



moderns less sensible of its excellencies. Some of 
the finest French writers have built their fame upon 
epiatolary correspondence ; and the English a^e at 
present so convinced of the advantages attending this 
method of conveying their sentiments, that it seems 
to have triumphed over almost every other species 
of composition. The historian has adopted it ; we 
have the Greek and Roman histories, as well as 
those of other nations, admirably executed in let- 
ters. Almost every thing didactic, and perceptive, 
is delivered in this way. The novelist finds it bet- 
ter adap\ed to his purpose than any other mode of 
writing. No greikt poet is without his familiar epis- 
tle to his friend ; and the traveller seemed lost, till 
he found the method of conveying his intelligence 
in letters. 

Letters are the life of trade, the fuel of love, the 
pleasure of friendship, the food of the politician, and 
the entertainment of the curious. 

To speak to those we love or esteem, is the great- 
est satisfaction we are capable of knowing, and the 
next is, being able to converse with them by letter. 
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An acquaintance with the comiaoa forms of le^Uff 
writing, is of such universal necessity, that no per- 
son can transact business with satisfaction or decen- 
cy, without some knowledge of them. 

Elegant letter writing is one of those accomplish- 
raents, which, however desirable for evecy man of 
science, is really attainable by few ; il ought there-. 
lore to be studied with great attention by all; i^d 
we know of no way in which it can be studied with, 
greater prospect of advantage, than by fair examples.. 

We may lell the young student, that Orthography,. 
Grammar, Style, and Punctuation, are absolutely 
necessary to enable him to appear vrith any degree. 
of respectability as an epistolary writer; but unless 
we exhibit before him specimens, by examining 
which, he may see the propriety of this information, 
and the advantage of attending to it, we do but Utile 
towards perfecting him in this useful art. 

Orthography is certainly of the highest import- 
ance, and the neglect of it will effectually blast &' 
man's character as a scholar, and stamp it with vgi-.. 
garity or stupidity. A conect orthography depends,", 
very much on memory, on reading the best clasaica^j 
authors, and on studying with care thosetablea bq.. 
common in elementary books, in which the spelling 
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of words which have nearly the same sound, bnt en- 
tirely difTerent meanings, are set down, with short 
eiplanation to distinguish them. For want of atten- 
tion to this distinction, we often see words written, 
which have a meaning widely different, nay, even 
sometimes directly contrary, from what the writer 
designed to express ; for instance, fneet for meat, ex- 
cept for accept, and we have seen Mare substituted 
for mayirr ; from such errors ridicule will deservedly 
follow. There are, however, different modes of 
spelling some words among the best authors, between 
which the writer may fairly choose for himself; such 
as Jumour, almaTiack, hatchelor, ^c. 

We would advise those who cannot fully depend 
on their memory for the spelling, to write oflen, by 
way of practice, with a good spelling dictionary at 
their hand; and carefully correct what they have 
written by the book; in this ivay they will soon, 
with care, be able to attain great perfection. 

Grammar is deduced from certain rules, which 
give every word its due force and form. False 
grammar, either in writing or speaking, but espe- 
cially the former, throws a severe sarcasm on the 
education of the defaulter ; and in many instances, 
makes his composition unintelligible, or at best du- 
bious. Blit a careful attention to the plain and sim- 
ple rules laid down in the best grammars, will enaUe 
any one to write in the language of the present times ; 
and if he carefully avoid affectation, his language 
will be plain, easy, and elegant. 

Style is of the first consequence in letter writing ; 
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»nd vulgarism in language or wriljng, is a certeiD 
indication of bad company, a bad education, ot beinff 
little read in good authors. 

When a person sits down to writ« a letter, be 
ought first to consider his subject, and adapt his 
stylein some measure to it; — for it would be absurd 
to treat the most solemn and important mysteries rf 
our holy religion, oi to convey the inforamtion of 
some distressing casualty, in ihe same Hght and airy 
manner in which we might with propriety mention 
a preposterous marriage or ludicrous incident 

We have said the style ought to be adapted to the 
subject; thus, letters of business ought to be as con- 
cise as they can possibly be made, and convey the 
necessary information. During the American Revo- 
lutionary War, the following laconic epistle was {or 
some time pasted up in Quarter-Master General's 
ofBce, as a master-piece of this kind of writing; it 
was from the Quarter-Master of a regiment then in 
camp, to whjm new arms for the regiment had been 
sent, without instructionshow to dispose of those which 
they had on hand ; it was couched in these words : 
" Sir— 

1 have received the new arms for my regiment, in 
good order ; what shall I do with their old ones ?" 

Letters of friendship, and containing information 
of the less imporlanl occurrences of life, ought to be 
in a more free and easy style ; but the greatest clear- 
ness and perspicuity ought ever to be observed in theo). 

Familiar letters ought to be in a siill more easy 
style ; and the subjects of them may be treated mote 
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U^Uy ; but great care ought to be taken never to 
descend to low wit or buffoonery ; tbe best instruc- 
tion, perhaps, for tliis kind of writing, is to consider 
wrell what you are about to say, and write ii exactly 
as you would tell it, if ibe person was present. 

. A few thinga with respetil to the style of letters gf 
©very class, ought carefully to be avoided. 
. Proverbial expressions and trite sayings aie the 
fiavftis of the rhetoric of a low-bred man. 
I An affectAtion of learning is also a great blemish 
in style : never make use of any w-ord or mode of 
ezpressioa, which there is danger that the person lo 
wbom it is addressed may not understand ; and be 
careful to use none which you are not very sure you 
unda-stand yourself; pomposity in language or style, 
ifl, always a subject of ridicule. 

Too frequent quotations is also another error 
which ought to be carefully avoided ; a quotation or 
ibeppy phrase judiciously introduced, is certainly an 
etegance in style ; but the too frequent introduction 
of ihem, or of French or Latin phrases or scraps of 
poetry, is an unpardonable affectation. 

Tautology is also a great fault in composition ; 
too much care cannot be taken to avoid a repetition 
of the same word or words, exactly synonymous, in 
die same sentence, or in a new sentence so near as 
to be grating to the ear. 

Alliteration, or the forming sentences of words, 
many of which begin with the same letter, should be 
Tery sparingly used, and with great taste and judg- 
ment, or it will become a blemish, instead of a beauty. 
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In sliort, to acquire a genteel style, liltle more is 
necessary than to follow nniure, and Avrite with ease ; 
to use the most polished and best turned sentiments 
the subject admits of; to avoid pedantry, afiectation, 
and the adoption of cant words and phrases, and to 
be very careful respecting orthographical and gram- 
matical accuracy. J 

Punctuation is of very great importance to perspi- 
cuity in composition, as it is necessary to the proper 
divisions of sentences, whicli, without being so divi- 
ded, might be ambiguous, unintelligible, or convey 
ideas totally difieient from those of the writer. In 
general, points are the pauses which a good orator 
would use in speaking ; and a knowledge of them 
may be acquired, by observing their position in books, 
and by consulting good treatises on the subject. 

The art of writing a fair and handsome hand, ia 
also a very necessary attainment for those who are 
desirous of finishing their epistolary communications 
with elegance. Some have an idea iliat it is not 
genteel to write a good hand ; and in this way at- 
tempt to justify their negligence, even when carried 
to such an extent that their correspondents find great 
difficulty in discovering the contents of their letters : 
but experience shows that many ate solely indebted 
to the perspicuity and elegance of their hand writing 
for their elevation in the world. 

Straightncss in your lines ought also to be (»^- 
fully attended to. Some make use of black lines, 
drawn on another paper, and laid uader that on which 
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ihey write, as a guide. Until you acquire afiicility 
of writing straight wiihoul, this is a good practice : 
if ever you are under the necessity of drawing, lines 
with a lead pencil, be very careful lo eflace them by 
tubhing them with India-rubber, or crumb of bread, 
before your letter is sent away. 

Various opinions prevaU with respect to the use of 
capital Utters ; but all writers agree that every sen- 
tence should begin with i^ne, and that proper names 
And the emphatical words in a sentence, should be 
distinguished by them. 

In folding your letters, do it so as to conceal the 
wafer, or display the seal intended for it; the folds 
ought to be strongly pressed with a proper insttu- 
ment,'or with the hand, so as to lie AaX and taake the 
corners sharp, that when they are sealed they may 
show a handsome shape. 

The following ironical instructions which lately 
appeared in print, may have their use : 

Be'careful to write your letters in such a hand, 
that the person to whom they are addressed shall 
not be able to read them ; particularly. 

Let your signature be such, that the person to 
whom you »vriie, cannot discover your name ; and 
if your letter is directed to. a atraoger, never. add 
youi place of residence to the date. 

In folding your letter, do it in such a manner that 
the wafer or wax shall come exactly on some of the 
roost important pMt of the writing, and tear it en- 
tirelyaway in opening. 
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RULES FOR, COMPOSITION. 



Of the Met/iod of attaining a good Style. 

To prelend to teach the art of fins writing by a series or me- 
chanical niles, would be higlily abaord. The jonng Modent 
may however be aBsisleit by a few plain direcliooB coBcemiag 
the proper method of attaining a style correct and elegant. 

In the Jirit ptaee, we ought always to endeavonr to obtaiD a 
clear and precise idea of every subject of which we purpose to 
treat. This is a direction which may at first appear to hsTe 
little relation to style. Its relation to it, however, is extremely 
ciciae. The foundation of fine writing, is good sense accompa- 
nied with H lively imagination. The style and thoughts of ■ 
writer are so inlimalely connected, th&t it is frequently a difficult 
task to distinguish what depends npoa the one, ond what apoa 
the other. Whenever the impressions of objects upon the mind 
are faint nnd indistinot, or perplexed and coofnsed, onr style in 
treating of such ohjects can never be luaiinons or beantifnl. 
Whereas, what we conceive clearly and feel atmngly, we shall 
natnrally eip/eas with clearness and with strength. Tbis.lhBn, 
we may be assured, is an important role, to think closely of lb* 
subject, till ws have attained a full end distinct liew aftba 
mntter which we are to clothe in words, till we become warm 
nnd interested in it: then, and not till then, shall we find et- 
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preuitms begin lo flow. Genernlly speaking, the best and nu-. 
proper expresainns are those which a clear view of the lubject 
SuggeBta, without mucli labour or inquir)'. 

In the stamd place, to total a. style, tlie frequent practice of 
composing is indispensably necessary. Many rules concerning 
style have been delivered; bat no rules will answer the end 
without ojercise sod habit. At the same ttiUB, it ia not every 
mode of composing tUut will improve style. This is so tai from 
being the esse, that by careless and litisly composition, we shall 
inevitably acquliD a very bad style; wc^hail huve more trouble 
afterwards in unlearning rBults and corr(.cting negligences, than 
if wo had been totally u'naccaatomed to composition. At first, 
Ihetefote, we ought to write slowly and with much care. Let 
the facility anil speed uf writing be the fruit of longer practice. 

"1 enjoin." suys Qaiiitili:ia, "that such as are beginning 
the practice of composition, write slowly and ivith anxions de- 
tiberalion. Their great objccl at first should be, to write a* 
well as possible ; practice will ennble them to write speedily. 
By degrees, maaer will offer ilsell' still more readily : words 
will be at hand ; compaction will fiow j every thing, as in the 
arrsngenieat of a well ordered family, will present itself in its 
proper place. The sum of the whole is this; that by huty 
composition, we shall never acquire the art of composing well; 
by writing well, we shall come to write speedily." 

We DiHst not, however, Ld too anxious ubuut words ; we moM 
vM retnrd the course of thought, nor cool tiic heat of imagina- 
tion, by pausing loo long on every word whicli we employ. 
Tbere is, on ceilain occasiuus, a glow of composition which 
■hould be kept up, if we hope to express ourselves happily, 
though at the expense of allowing sums inadvertencies lo pass. 
These mast alkrwurda he scriilinized with u critical eye. If 
tiie practice of composition be useful, the laborious work of cor- 
.rectiiig is Bu lefs so ; it is absolutely necessary to onr reipinf 
«ny beqeiit from the habit of conipiising. ^Vhat we have writ- 
ten, should be laid aside till the ardour of composition be past, 
' till eor fondness for the expressions which we have Rsed, ba 
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worn off, and the expressions ibemselves forgoUe». ft^^fe 
viewing our tvark ivith u coal and ciilical eye, as ifit were tho 
perronimnce of another, we sJiall discera manj' imperfectiona, 
which »l first escaped our observulion. It is then ihe seasoD 
fur pruning reduiiilflnciei ; for examining the arrangement of 
seatences ; and fur briasiug kI^ le into a tegular, coriect, and 
supported foaa. Tu ttiia labour or correction nil those mnM 
submit, sviin would communicate their thonghls to others with 
proper advautagu ) and Home practice in it will soon aharjien 
the eye to the niosl iiecesbnr/ objects of altention, and render 
lite tnali much mure easy and practicable than might at first be 
imagined. 

In the Ikirii place, with respect to tlie assistance which is la 
be derived from the ivritinga of olliers, it is obvious, that we 
oaght to render ourselves well acquainted with tho style of the 
best authors. This is requisite both to form a just taste in style, 
and to snpjfly us with a full stocli of words on every subject. 

In the /uurlli place, we most beware of falling into ■ servile 
imitation of any author whatsoever. . Imitation is always dan- 
gerous. It fetters genius, and is likely to produce a stiff man- 
ner. Those wiio ate addicted to close^ imitation, generally 
imitate an author's fauUs as well as his beauties. No man will 
ever become a good writer or speaker, who has not some degree 
□f confidence tu follow his own genius. We ought to beware, 
in particular, of adopting any author's noted phrases, or tran- 
scribing pas9a;^s from him. Such a habit will prove fanl to 
all geniiiue composition. It is much better 1o have somelhinx 
that is our own, though of moderate beauty, than to .aSect to 
shine iu borrowed ornaments, which will at last betray the nCt«r 
poverty of oar genius. On these heads of composing, rending', 
and imitating, X would ndvise every student of oratory to con- 
snlt what Quintilian has delivered in the tenth book of his In- 
sliCutiuai, wbere he will find a variety of eicellentobaeivMiaiw 

In the Jifth place, those who arc ambitious of attainiag a 
. beautiful style, ought lo study with attenlioa Ilie works ff t^ 
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nUSt eminent poeli. From lUii aoiirce is often deriTBil b mora 
delicate and elevated mode of expression, a < wellu oflbiakinf. 
We find (hat the most eicellenl proae writers, both of aocient 
■nd modern times, are those who, during some part of tiieirlife. 
have applied IbemaelTes to the stad; or poetry, it mill beaoC- 
fieienl lamenlioD the namea of Plate, Cicero, Temple, Diyden, 
Pope, Addison, Melmolb, JohDaon, Goldsmith, Hamilton, Fen»- 
lon, and Voltaire. 

In the siah place, it ia an obviana bat material rule, that ne 
always study la adapt our style to (he aubjecl; and alao to the 
capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in public. Nodiing 
raerilB the name of eminent or beaulifnl, which is not aoited lo 
the occssion, and to the persona to whom it is nddressed. It ie 
to the last degree awkward and absurd, to adopt a Qorid, poetical 
■tyle on occasions when it abould be our sole baeiness to argue 
and reaann ; or to speak with elshorale pomp of expression be- 
lore persona who comprehend nothing of it, and nho can only 
itare at onr unseasonable magnificence. Thme are defects not 
BO much in point of style, aa, what is much worse, in point of 
common seaae. When we begin lo write or speak, we Ought 
previoualy to have fined in our minds a clear conception of the 
end lo be aimed at. This end we ought lo keep steadily in 
view ; and to it we onglil to adapt onr style. If we do not sac- 
rifice to this freal object every ill-timed omamenl that may occur 
to onr fancy, we belray a want of judgment. 

In the latt plact, 1 cannot conclude the subject withoni Ihia 
obaerration, that, in any case, and on any occasion, attention to 
■tyle must not engroaa ns so much, as to detract from a higher 
degree of attention lo the tbonghts. To your eipresaion be at 
tanlive ; but about jonr matter be aoticitoos. 



t the Structure 



1. AnisniTiKS are frequently occasioned by the improper 
»a of the ailverb. This part of speech, as its name implies, ia 
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lanarallj pikcad ctose or oeu to the word nhlch it nudifiM at 
•ffbcia : and its propriety aod force depend on ita poailioD. B^ 
neglecting lo adveil to Uiis circnm stance, wrilera freqnentlj 
convey a diflereal meaalng from what they inleoded. 

2. Words expresBlng tilings connected in the thooghl, ■bonld 
be placed ae near together as poaaible. This rule is derived im- 
mediately from the principles of human naiora; in which ws 
maj discover a remarkable propensity to pliice logelher ob- 
jects that are in uiy manner cooncctud. When objects are 
arranged according to their conoexions, we have a sense of 
order; when Ihey are placed rortuilously, ne have a sense of 

The cODneclive parts of sentences are the most important of 
all, and require the greatest care and attention j for It is by these 
chieSy that the train of thought, the course of reasoning, and 
the whole progress of the mind, in continued discourse of all 
kinds, is laid open, and on tfae rigiit dbs of these depends per- 
•picoity, the greatest beauty ofsljle. 

3. Another great sanrce of ambignily, is the loo frequent 
TspetilioD ofprononna, when we have occasion to refer to diSe- 
lent persons. 

4. A circumstance onght never to be placed between two 
capital members of a period ; for by such an arranjemeot, we 
are left donbtful to wliieli of tbe two the circomslance refers 
But when it is interjected between parliiofthe member lo which 
it properly belongs, the ambiguity i? removed, and these meib- 
bera are kept distinct from each other. ' 



Of Unity in the Structure of Sentencet. 

In compositions of every description, a certain degree of unity 
is absolately requisite. There must always be some leadiof 
principle to form a chain of cannexinn between the component 
parte. In single sentences, which ore members of a compMI- 
tioa, tbe lame principle must also be predominant. 
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I. Objects that have no inllinutc connoxiim slioiild never to 
cronded into une sentcncp. A sentence or period ought to ex- 
press one entire thought or menWl propsition ; and different 
tbonjjhls ought to be Eeparalsd in the eipression, by being 
placed in different periods. It is improper to connect in Ibo- 
goage, tilings which ate separated in reatilj. TJje greatest 
care should be taken to avoid violations of this rule. 

S. Parenlbeecs ought never to be introduced in the middle of 
BP.i.rnc"ii: and indeed the unily and heutity of n period can 
never he complete tvhorc they uro introduced in any situation. 
At preMnt. they are not so frerjiientty iisod as they vrere for- 
merly ; and it is to be hoped, that the time vtitl arrive tvhen 
they shall be entirely eicliided. They are, nt best, nothing 
naire than a perplexed and awktfard method of disposing of 
asme thuught which the writer wants art to introduce in its 
proper place. 

3. Sentences ought never to be eitended beyond what seema 
their natural close. Every thing thai in one, shoold have a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. It need not here be observed, 
that, according to the Ibivb of rhetoric, an unfinished sentence 
is no sentence at alt. But ne frequently meet with sentences 
nbich may be siid lo be more than finished. When we have 
arrived at what we expected was to be their conclusion, soma 
circumstance which ought to have been omitted or to have been 
otherwise disposed of, suildenly presents itself. Sacb appen- 
dages tend to deatroy the beaniy and to diuiinish the streuglb 
of B period. 



Of Strength in the Structure of Sentences. 

I. AsiHTERCE ought to be divested or all redundant words. 
Thma may sometimes be consistent with perspicuity and unity; 
but they are always irreconcileable with strength. It is an in- 
tUtlblB muim, that words which add nothing to the sense or. 
to the claaraeM, moat diminish the force ofthe eipresiuon. 
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2. A MDtoace oaght also to be diTSlMd of sll rednodant 
ineinbera. Eveiy member ahonld present a sen thought. Yet 
WB wmatinieB meet with periods in wbich the last member ii 
Dothinf more than the echo of the first, or a repelilioD of it la ^ 
diiereDtibrm. 

3. In constructii^ a senteace, pBrticnlar atteotioa should he 
paid U> the use of copnlatives, relatives, and all the particles 
ampkijed in tnnuitionandconoeiioD, The grace fulness and 
strength of a perioil must in a great measure depend oo words 
oflhis description. Thej are the joints aadhingea upon which 

DDmeroDH, that no particular rules respecting them can b« 
formed. We mnst be directed by an attentive consideration of 
■he practice of standard writers, joined with frequent trials of 
the different aSects produced by s difierenl appUctUiau of Ihoeft 
particlH. 

What is called splitting of particles, or separating a prepost- 
tion from the noon which it governs, oaght always ttt Im 

4. Id arranging b sentence, the most important words ought 
lo be placed in that silaalion in which they wilt make the strong- 
eat impression. Everj one mast perceive, that in alt sentence! 
there are certain words of soporior importance ; and it is equally 
obvious that those words should stand in ■ conspiRaoDs and dis- 
tinguished place. Bat the precise station which they ought to 
occupy, eanoot be ascertained by any general rule. Their posi- 
tion must vary with the nalnre of the sentence. Perspicuity 
must ever be studied in the first place : aod (he siniclure of Onr 
langnagd allows no great liberty in the choice of collocBlion. 
For the most part, the important words ore placed at the begin- 

5. Bentences oaght never lo be concluded with words that 
make an ineonaderaUe figure. Such conclusions always have 
the effbct of enfeebling end degrading. There may indeed be 
sentences in which the stress and aignificancy rest chiefly upon 
•dieilM, pnposilioiw, or some other word of the same kind 
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In bin cue tbej oagbt to have a prineipal place albtud ta Ihwa. 
No objectiOD, iherefbra, can Im urged againit sacb an airangtt- 
nenl Bs appears in this period : "In Uieii prospeiily, m; frianda 
Bhill never heai of me ; in Iheir adrareitf . aimaga." Hera tha 
adverb alaaip, being an emphalical word, ia to placed, aa to 
make a strong impresBian. 

6. In tlie membeiBOf a sentence where two objects are ei^r 
compnred oricontraated, some resembknce in the langoage and 
m shonld be preserved. 



Of Harmony in the Structure of Sentences. 

Altbodoh aonnd is a qnalily of much less importance than 
aenw, jet it must not be aitogether disregarded. For, as sonnda 
are the vehicle of onr ideas, there mnst always ba a protlf inti- 
mate connexion between the idea which is conrejed, and the 
■DDnd which conveys it. Pleasing ideas can hardly be Irana- 
mitted to the mind by meana of barsb and disagreeable ■oaodc. 
At tbeie tbs mind immediately revolt*. Nothing can enter into 
the affoctjona which stamhles at the threshold by offeadiag the 
MT. Unsie hai oatnrally a great power ever all men, to proaipt 
and facilitate certaio emotions ; insomnch, that there are scarcely 
any diapoiiliolu which we wish to raise in others, bat certain 
■onoda may be foand concordant to these dispositions, and tend- - 
ingle excite and promote them. LangDBga is to Bcertainde- 
ftm, poMMsed of the same power. Mot content with simply . 
inCerpreting oarideaa to the hearer, it can commnnicate them 
enfoiced by corresponding sounds ; and to the pleamre of im< 
paitad knowledge, can add the new and separate pleasure of 

In the harmony of sentences, two tfaings may be eonridered ; 
•graaable loand, or modulation, in general without any particu- 
'on, and sonnd so ordered, as to become eiprwsive of 



Let n* Gnt consider sonnd, in general, as the property of a 
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wall-eaiutracted Mnieace. ThennuicBlcadencaoTaNaHnat 
will depend npon two circa mstancss : the choice of worde, vail 
tbe arranfemenl of ibem. 

With regard to the cbo(ce at words, little can be laid, anlaH 
we were to descend into a tedious and friiolous detail coocent- ' 
LDg the powers of the sereral leltera, or simple souails, of which 
■peech if composed, ll iA etident, that Ihoae words u« matt 
egreeeble to Ihe ear, which are composed or«nu>otb and liqaid 
sonnds, where there ia a proper inlermiiture of vowels and noil- 
•OnantB, wilhout ton many harsh coaBOnanlB clashing with each 
atber, or too many open rowels in sDCceaBioB, to cause a hiatw 
or disagreeable aperture of the mouth. It may always be b>- 
sunied as a principle, that whatever words are difficult in pro- 
DBnciatioD, are, in tbe game proportion, harsh end painful to the 
Mr. Vowels add Bonnesa, cnnsonants etrength, to the sound or 
werds. The melody of language requires a due proportion of 
both, and will be destroyed by an excess of either. Long wordi 
are commonly more agreeable to Ihe ear tbn> utonoeyllablee. 
They pleaie it by the (accession of aonnda which Ihej present: 
•nd accordingly the most musical languages poesess them in the 
gmlest abnodance. Among words of any length, those aM 
Ihe moat musical which do not wholly consist either of long or 
abort syllables, but contains a due ialermiilare of both. 

The harmony which results from a proper arrangement of 
tbe wards and members of a period, is a more complex aabject. 
However well dunen and well sounding the words tbemsslvaa 
may be, yet if they be ill diapoaed, the music of the aeotSBW ii 
utterly lost. In the harmoaJoiis arrangement of hia periods, no 
•niter, ancient ormodem, can be bronght into competition with 
Cicero. Re has studied this with the utmostcare. 



Of the art of introducing Pleasing Allutiont At 
compaction. By Addison, 
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are often to be met wiih amaag tha poUie rasMera oT inonll^, 
criticiun, end olher sptjcululioiis abBtradad from metter, wbv, 
Ihongli tkey do not directly trealofllie vi^le parts of nature, 
oDen draw fram them theit limilitadea, melt^horB. and allego- 
riei. By these allu«oii«, a truth in the andeietanding ia, as it 
w*e. reflected by the imagiaalion ; ne are able to aae (oioe- 
ttiiDglike colour and abape in a notion, and to discover a schema 
•f tbonghts traced out upon matter. And here the mind receive! 
a great deal orsatiafaction, Btid lias two of its facalties gratiGed 
Bt the same tima, while the fancy is bus; in copying af^r, the 
andargtanding, and traaacribing ideai ont of the inletlectoal 
world into tbe mate rial. 

The great art of a writer shows itself in the choiee ofpleaaing 
allusions, which are generally to be taken from the great or 
beBntiTnl worltB of art or nalore ; for thou|^ whatever i« new or 
oncommon is apt to delist the imagina^n, the chiefdeaign of 
an sJlosion being to iltnetrate and eiplain the passages of an 
antbor, it ehould be always borrowed from what is mors known 
and connDon, than the passages wbicb aie to be explained. 

Allegariss, when well eboeen, are like so manj tracka of Ugbt 
in a disconisa, that make ereiy thing about them clear and 
beantifnl. A noble metaphor, when it is placed to advantage, 
casts a kind of glory round it, and darts ■ Inatre through a whide 
sentence. These different kinda of olluaion are bat so many 
different manners of similitude ; anif, tbat tbey may please the 
imagination, the likeness ought tote tery eiaet or very agree- 
able, as ne love to see a picture where tbe resemblaace is joat, 
et the posture and aii graceful. But we often find eminent 
writers very faulty in this respect ; great echolars ore apt ui fetch 
their comparisons and allnsioos from the sciences in which tbey 
are most converssDl. so tbat a man may ses the compass of their 
learning in a treatise on the most indiOeient snbject. I have 
read a discourse upon love, which none but a prolbnnd chemist 
could miderstatid, and have heard many a sermon tbat should 
only have been preached before a congregation of Cartesians. 
On the contrary, yon men of bnsiness usually have feceurse to 
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web imtanoei ■■ are too mean sod ramiliu. Thej ire fin 

drawing the reader into a gaiqe of chesa or leonia, or for leadiDg 
him rrom shop la shop, in the cant or porlicalar trades and em- 
ploymenta. Ilji certain, there may be Tound lui infinite varietj 
of very agreeable allDaiaos in both Iheee tiVda; but, for (ha 
generality, the moat antertaiaingonealie inihe woiba of nature, 
which are obvions to all capaciliea, and mora detigbtfnl Itua 
what !■ to be found in arts and sciences. 

[tia tbia talent of affecting the imagination, that givea an em- . 
bclliihment lo good aenae, and makea one man'a oomporitioni 
more agreeable tban another's. It aetaoffall writing! if geno- 
ral, butia the very life and highest perfection of poetry : nbeis 
. it sbinoa in an eminent degree, it haa pieaerved several poenu 
for many ages, that have nothing else lo recommend Ibemi and 
where all the other beantles are present, the work appears dif 
and inaipid, if thia single one be wanting. It has something in 
it like creation. It beslowa a kind of exiatence, and draws up 
to the reader'a view several objecia which are nol to be fomid in 
being. It makes additions to natore, and gives greater variety 
to God's worka. In a word, it is able to beantify and adom the 
moal illustrioiu scenes in (he noiverae, or to fill ihe mind with 
more glorion* ibowi and apparitions, than can be found in any 






MINISTER'S ADVICE 
Touira i>JU>7. 

Tht winniDg grace nill lose its power M ehiriD, 
Tbj scnito to vanquish, and tliy breast lo wann : 
The reign of beauty, like the blooming Rower, 
Is but the pride and pageant of aa ham ; 
To-dny ila sweets perfume Ihc ambieirt air 
To'inorrow sees it ghrunk, nor longer fair, 
finch the eilent of all eztcriuil ewity; 
At best, the glorj' of nshorl-liv'cl day. 
Then let the mind your noblest care engage ; 
Iti beanties last beyond the Hight of ago : 
'Tib mentat ehanns protract each dying grace, 
And renovate tbe blaom (hal deck'd the beanteoui liice. 

Let every virtue reign within thy breast. 
That Heav'n approves, or mshes its owner blest; . 
TocandoDr, Imtb, and charity divine, 
Tbe modesl, decent, lovely virtnesjoin: 
Let nil, nelt lemper'd, meet with sense refin'd, 
And every Ihonght express Iha poliah'd mind : 
A mild above the meannesa of deceit; 
Of honour pure — in conscious virtue great; 
In every change that keeps one steady aim,' 
And feels that Joy and virtue are the same. 
And O! let prudence o'er eachthaufht preside, 
Direct in public, and in private guide ; 
Teach thee tbe snares of aitilice lo shun. 
And know, not feel, how others were undone: 
Teach thee lo tell (be flatterer from the friend. 
And those who lore, from those who but prntend.* 



tt aoule ionoceitH and dune. 



iwialy ttLUD hypoerllea in lore, ai 



A MOtlSTEB's ADVICE TO A YOCHG LADT. XXXi 

Ah! De'or let tlatt'17 tempt yon to beliers; 
Par man ia fslse, and flatteni — to deceive ; 
Adores thoae channa Itis fulaehood would disdain, 
And iaugha at confidence he atrives to gain. 
And if delight jour bosom e'er would tule, 
O afaon the vicious, dread the fsithlem hreutT 
InfectioQ breathes, where'er they take their way, 
And weeping innocence becemea a prey '. 
The slightest blasU, a female's hiiss destroy 
And lain! the source of all her sweelost joy ; 
Kill every blossiim, overrun each flow'r, 
Aud wrest from heauly all lis charming power. 
The dying bud may hurst to life again, 
And herbs o'erspread thu snow-infested plaio ; 
Green leaves may clothe the wint'ry wldow'd tree*. 
And where frost nipp'd, may fan Ihe western hpe«z« ! 
"Bat beaiiteons woman no redemption knowa; 
The noondaof houour, lime can never close'," 
Her virtue sank, to light can never rise, 
Nor lustre beam from once guilt-clouded eyes. 

Fii'd be thy mind, those pleasures (o pursue, ' 

That reason points ai permanent and truei 
Think not thai bliaa can mingle with a throng. ' 

Whirl'd by a tide of idle forms along: 
Think not that pleaaore lives with pomp and state, 
Or soothes Ihe bosom of the rich and great ; 
Think not to meet her at the ball or play. 
Where Sirl Ihe frolickaome, and haunt the gaj j 
Think not she Sutlers on Ihe public walk, 
Or prompla the tongie lliat pours unmeaning talk 1 
Or loves the breelb of compliment to feel. 
Or stamps on crowns her estimable seal. 

Troe Female Fleasare, of more modest kind, 
Springa from Ihe heart, and lives within Ihe mind; 
From noiay mirth, and grandeur's route ^e fliei. 
And in domestic duties wholly lies. 
Aifadeatheflower, that's rsar'd with tender care, .>|^' ' 
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Whan leh expoi'd to Morfn* and chilling aii ; 
So hdea the fair, ia raason's sober eye, 
TllBt braves the crowd, nor heeds the daoger nigli : 
Who giddj roves, with Fotlj'a motley queen. 
Nor laves the traneports of a life eerene. 
Be thine the friendship of a chosen /nc, 
To every virtue uniformly true ; 
Be thine the converse of some kindred mind. 
Candid to all, but not to errora blind ; 
Prudent to check or ^vam unguarded youth, 
And guide thy steps in innocence and truth. 
Those who regard, will fulsome language woiT*; ' i 
Aod, in the friend aiocere, forget the slave ; 
Will loake^ Hke roe, jonr happmeM its cara, 
Nor wink at epecka, that render you less fair. 

From baiAs, too, dmw much profit and delight. 
At early morning, and at laleal night; 
But far, O far f from thy chaste eyes remove 
The bloated page, that painte licentioua love ; < 
That wakes iba passions, but not meada the heart. 
And only leads to infamy and art '. . 
Let Addison's and Johnson's mora! page. 
And Haftkesworth's pleasing style, thy hours aBgaf*. 
From Milton feel the warm poetic Rre. 
Whom all the nymphs of Helicon inspire. 
With lliomsoa, round the varied Seasons rava ; 
Hiscbaala ideas every heart improve. 
Let tuneful Pope instruct yuu how lo sing. 
To frame (ha lay, and raise the trembling wing. 

Siieb bethy joys; and through (his varied life. 
Whether a maid, a mother, or a wife ; 
May hit csnient for ever Gil thy breaal. 
And not an aniions caie disturb ihy real ; 
Hay love, the pnraal passion of the akisa, 
I*lay round thy heart, and epatkia in thmaeyas; 
Hay all ^y worth be virtue's sweet Taward, 
And goodness, only, claim thy just regaid. j . 
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ON BUSINESS. 

LETTER 1. 

From, a Young Tradesman to wholetale Dealers, 
with an Order. 

Gentlemen, 

I hope it will not be a disagreeable surprise to 
see below an order on my account. 

I am not in the least doubirul ot your serving me 
on the best terms ; that is, so as to enable me to sell 
as cheap as others. And whenever you have occa- 
sion for money, your demand shall either be paid, or 
you may draw on me for the amount. Pray be 
careful in choosing my goods, and expeditious in 
forwarding them, which will lend lo increase your 
correspondence with 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant. 
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LETTER 2. 
Prom a Tradesman in the Country, to a Dealer in 

the City. 
Sm, 

Having been lecammended to you by Mr. Rob- 
erta, with whom I served my apprentices nip, I have 
herewith sent you a small order as under, which I 
hope you will execute on as good terms, and with 
the same care and despatch, as for the rest of your 
correspondents. After having given me the usual 
credit, I will remit you a United States bank bill for 
the amount ; and if you treat me well, I wiU omit no 
oi^rtunity of iocreasing my commissions, and testi- 
fying that I am, with much respect, air, 
Youi most obedient 

Humble Servant. 



From a Young Tradetman to the Customers of hit 

late Master; (a circular letter.) 
Sir; 

With much regret I inform you of the unexpect- 
ed decease of my late worthy master. Mr. P. has 
caused hia executors to make an arrangement, by 
which I am to transact the business he was used to 
carry on, for the joint benefit of his widow and my- 
self, till his son, now only fourteen years old, comes 
to years of maturity; at which time Mrs. P, is to 
retire, and he is to take an active share in the busi- 
>iess. 

Under these circumstances, I take the liberty to 
solicit a continuance of your &.vours in the way of 
business, for my own as well as the widow and or- 
phan's benefit; assuring you that all your orders 
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■h&ll be attended to with the utmost punctnttlity utd 
care. 

I am, sir, 

Your most obedient humble nrvant. 



LETTER 4. ■ 
From a Young Man whose Master had lately died. 
Sn, I 

I doubD not but you have heard of my late wor- 
thy master's death. I have served him as an ap- 
prentice and journeyman, ahoTe twelve years; and 
as his widow does not choose to carry on the business, 
I have taken the store and stock in trade, and shall 
be glad to deal with you in the same manner he did. 
I have sent the enclosed order for payment of such 
bills as are due, and you may depend on punctuality 
with respect to the remainder, for which purpose let 
them be entered as my debt. Please to send the en- 
closed order, and let die goods be the best you have, 
which will oblige 

Your humble servant. 



LETTER 5. 

The Answer. 
Sa, 

Yours I received, and am extremely sorry to 
hoar of the death of my good friend, your late mas- 
ter ; but, at the same tjme, pleased that his business 
has fallen into such good hands as yours. You have 
double advantage over a stranger, as you are well 
acquainted both with your late master's trade and 
customers, which by Ms dealings with me, appeu 
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W be very extensive. I hare sent ycur order in ten 
bales, marked O P, by the Speedwell, of Norfolk, 
John Thompson, master, and you will find them as 
good and cheap as any that are to be had in the 
city. I heartily thank you for your offered corres- 
pondence ; and shall, on all occasions, use you with 

I wish you all n 



From a TTodennan to a Cvstomer, demaTtding Pay- 
ment of Money. 
Sra, 

Your bill for goods supplied last ye?j, has now 
been delivered upwards of three months, and I have 
waited on you several limes to solicit payment, but 
have not been so fortunate as to find yon at home ; I 
have a very large sum to make up in the course of a 
week, and shall esteem it a very particular favour, 
if you can let me have the amount of jny bill deliv- 
ered within that time. I trust you will excuse the 
liberty I take in writing to you on this subject, and 
believe me, sir, 

Yout most obedient humble servant. 



LETTER 7. 
Answer to the Preceding. 
Sot, 

I am BOiry you have had the trouble of calling 
so often for youi money, and still more that it is Hot 
IB my power to pay your bill within the time yuu 



iBmticm ; I am at present, very short of caali, and 
ahsU be w for six weeks ; at the end of that time I 
will aettlc with you. 

I am, sir, your humble servant 

LETTER a 
The TradesTnan's Reply. 

SlK, 

I should be aorry to appear tioubleseme to any 
customei ; but you who are not in any business, may 
not probably know how subject tradesmen are to 
large demands for ca^, aod how much an Mnission 
of payment may injure them in the world ; the credit 
on your bill already exceeds, by some months, what 
it is usual in trade to give, and what I give my cus- 
tomers in geaeral ; 1 hope, therefore, you wul not 
take it amiss, that I have drawn on you at six weeks 
for the amount of roy demand ; I liave sent the bill 
by mv clerk for your acceptance, not doubting that 
it wiU be duly honoured, and that you will excuse 
this liberty from. 

Sir, your most obedient 

Humble servant. 

LETTER ft 
From a Trainman unaile to hmtourTtit aeeeptanu, 

to a Merchant. 
D*ar8b. 

It giv«i me the gEUtost pain to be under ths 
Qscessity of writing to yoa on the subject I am now 
nbout to do i but 1 think it better to apprize you of 
the tireumaiaace before hand, than to permit a bill 
with your name or it to be dishmoured without 



youi knowledge. The failure of Mr. C. who is my 
debtor to a considerable amount, uid from whom 1 
was in daily expectation of payraeat, has strained 
me for cash so much, that I can only raise $30 to- 
wards the amount of the bill for $97 17, which I 
accepted in your favour, and which will become due 
the day after to-morrow. 

if you would have the kindness, if the hill remains 
in your hands, to receive that sum in part, and my 
acceptance at two months for the remainder, 1 will 
take care il shall be duly attended to ; or if the bill 
is out of your hands, if you would favour me with 
cash to supply the deficiency, I will give you the 
like bill and allow discount, with pleasure. I am 
given to understand there will be a considerable divi- 
dend of Mr. C's. efTects : if an aKsignment of my 
claim on him would be any satisfaction to you, as a 
collateral security, I am willing to make it, or to do 
any thing else in my power fo convince you, that I 
mean to act honestly. I am, dear sir. 
Your smcere friend. 

And obliged humble servant. 



LETTER 10. 

Jf^rom a Tenant to a LajuUord, excuting dday. of 
PayrruTtt. 

SiK, 

I have been your tenant above ten yean in the 
house where I new live, and you know that I hare 
never failed to pay my rmt quanerly when due. 
At prraent I am extremely sorry to inftinn you, that 
from a variety of losses and disappointments, I am 
under the necessity of begging that ygu will indulge 
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_._e one quartei longer; by ihttt time I hope to hare 
it in my power to answer yonr just demand, and the 
favom shall be ever gratefully acknowledged by 



your 



Obedient humble seirant. 



LETTER 11. 
TheA 



It was never my design to oppress you. 1 hare 
had long trial of your honesty, and therefore you 
may. rest perfectly satisfied coDcenung your present 
request. No demand shall be made by me, npon 
you Jbr rent, until it suits you to pay it; for I am 
convinced, you will not keep it iiom me any longer- 
I am, yours sincerely. 



LETTER 12. 
An urgent denumd of Patfmejit. 
Mb. Thompson, 

The exigence of my affairs compels me thm 
importunately, nay, peremptorily to write to yoiK 
Can you think it possible to carry on business in th« 
manner you act by me 1 You luiow what promisea 

Ci have made, and how from time to time you hav« 
ken them. Can I, therefore, depend upon any 
new vines you make ; if you use others aa you do me, 
how can you think of carrying on business ? If you 
do not, what must I think of the man who deab 
worse by me ^n he does by others ? If you think 
yon can tieepass more upon me than you can on otii-' 
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m, iW M ■ VBiy bad oompliment U> my pmjcnee. 
or your owB gratitu4e ; for sai^ly good usage libintld 
b» entitled to the same in return. I know how to 
allow for disappointments as well as any mas ; bot 
can a man be disappointad Utt ever ? Trade is ao 
dependent a thing, that it cannot be carried on with- 
out mutual punctuality. Does not the merchant ex- 
pect it from me for those very {foods I send you ? 
And, can I moke a letura to faim without receiving 
it ftom you 1 What end can it answer to give you 
two years credit, and then be at an uncertainty, for 
^toie which I sell at a amall profit, and have onlv 
SIX month* credit for myself? Indeed, Sir, ihie will 
qsvei do. I must be mora punctually used by y9Ui 
or eUe deal as little punctually witt others; oad 
then, what must be the consequence ? In short. 
Sir, I enwct a hMidsome payment by the n^t te- 
tum, and security for the remainder. I am loth to 
take any haish measures to procure justice to myself, 
roy fiunily, and creditors. 

Fori am, if it be not your own feult, 

Year faithful friend and servant. 



LETTER 13. 
The Answer. 



I adcnowledge with gratitude the lenity you 
have at all times shown, and ray being obliged to 
disappoint you so often has given me m^ich uoeasi- 
ness. I do assure you, Sir, that I am not so ua- 
natefid as my conduct has given you reason to be- 
wve. Froin the state of my accounts, you will find 
that the grsflMt p«tt of my property is la thaJuuub 
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*f countTy dealers, who, although they seUatn fiiU, 
yet their tiroes of payment are very precariotis and 
uncertain. However, to convince you of my integ- 
rity, I have sent by this day's post an order for sev- 
enty dollars, and next week you shall receive ons 
' much larger. The remainder shall be sent in a short 
time. I am determined for the future, to make ths 
rules laid down in your excellent letter a guide, in 
my dealings with those people, whose dilatorineBS in 
making good their payments to me, obliges me to 
disappoint you ; and to convince you fur&er of nty 
integrity, the goods which I order, until the old so- 
eount is paid off, shall be for ready money. I doubt 
not but you will continue to treat me wiUl the saiM 
good usage as formerly, and believe ms to be un- 
feignedly, 

Your obliged. 

Humble servuit. 



LETTER 14. 
From a Merchant to a Tradetnuai, demanding 

Monet/, and expressing DUapprobation of fut 

proceedings. 
Sir, 

Enclosed is your account, and I am sorry ths 
statement of your mode of living, which has been re- 
ported to me, is such, that I must in justice to my- 
self, demand an immediate payment of the balance. 
It is not my disposition to act unkindly, or distreu 
any man; but when I see people with my property 
in their hands, squandering away their substance in 
wanton extravagance, it becomes necessary for me 
to see a Uttle to my a&irs. Sir, I am iiifoimed 
you keep a Itorse and chaise, and country lodging* ; 
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that jrOQ belong to cluba, and aie a Busk of As 
fashion, a Free and Easy, and I know not what elae : 
in a word, that business is but a secondaiy concern 
■ with you ; nay, what is worse, I ha^e heard it hinted 
that you game. I began the world, sir, with a 
greater capital than you, and with as good a con- 
nexion, in cheaper times, but I never kept a horse 
till I was not able to walk, and other men no richer 
dum myself, kept their coach ; as lo the sin and folly 
,of wasting my lime in debauchwy and gaming, I 
alwajrs wsfl above it, for whatever you may Aink, a 
jaaxi is much more creditably employed in his Inwi- 
Bass, than in sotting amongst mimics and atage- 
piayers, or wasting money not bis own, amongvt 

Sir, you having married my kinswoman will not 
protect you against my taking the necessary steps to 
recover my money ; were you my own son, I would 
not act otherwise, and am very sorry to have reason 
to cease subscribing myself 

Your sincere friend. 

LETTER 16. 
The Aimeer. 
DzjutSiK, 

For «o I shall persevere to call jon, notwiUi- 
3taadiog the unkindness of your last : you have lived 
long enough in the world to know, that when n 
man in fortuiute in any respect, there are not want- 
ing «)*ious persons to ^ him an injury ; I consid- 
«rad myself nappy in dw possession of your good 
pinion, aod hs^e found an enemy to supplant me. 
! will aaswer Ibe Chuges yon bring against io«, mm 



\fj one, and you will see at once bow little Ihey ue 
founded in truth. 

As to my keeping a horse and chtuse, I hare not 
rode in one, except yours, theM three years, only 
onc& on this occasion : B. who o^ed me . a great 
deal f f money, was abeconding near the sea-coast ; 
I learnt where he was, and having got a writ out 
against him. went down U> the place with my attor- 
ney, that it might be properly executed, and the 
chaise was his ; so I only paid for the hire of the 
horse, which was, on the whole, a saving to me. 

The state of my poor wife's heAlth ia such aa to 
require country air, and I have taken a lodginF for 
her near K. ; but this is so small an expenn, i am 
persuaded, were yon the most miserable economist 
in the world, instead of a liberal minded nan, ym 
would think such a trifle ought not to be sparea to 
preserve your cousin's health, and perhaps lifb. 

As to clubs, I belong to none, except the Lodgs 
of Free Masons, to which you yours^ introduced 
me, and you, who know all the members, can iudga 
whether they are proper company or not ; and with 
respect to gaming, I can declare, I never played at 
any game of chance in m_y life, except whist, aM not 
that lor more than a shilling a point. 

But let assertion go for nothing between ns, and 
(acts speak for themselves ; if you will fkvoor me hy 
eating a bit of dinner at my house UHnomw, we 
will go over my books together, and yon will see by 
the legtilarity and general state of them, how 1 at- 
tend to business; and as it will be Samrday, on 
which day I generally go to K. if you will hare iba 
goodness to take your tea there, you will see wbU 
snn^tttous countiy lodgings I have got. 
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If you insist on instant payment of the balance of 
your account, I must arrange matters accordingly ; 
but thougb it will put me to some inconvenience, it 
will not efiace the memory of past kindness, nor 
prevent my acknowledging myself 

Your much obliged friend, 

And humble servant 



Soliciting the Loan of Money from a Friend. 
DxAK Snt, 

I believe that ever since you first knew me, you 
will be ready to acknowledge that no person was 
ever more dinident in asking favours than myself. 
Indeed I have always considered it as more pleasing 
to an honest mind, to confer, than receive a favour ; 
but an unexpected affliction in my family obliges 
me to solicit your assistance by the loan of about 
forty dollars for six months ; but on this condition, 
that you can spare it without hurting yourself; for J 
would by no means choose that my friend should 
suffer in his present circumstances in order to oblige 
me. Indeed, sir, I was some days engaged amongst 
my acquaintances to raise the money, before I could 

C!vail with myself to ask it from you ; and that I 
ve pow done it, is from a principle far more noUe 
than any lucrative motive ; nor indeed would 1 have 
asked it at all, were I not morally certain of payii^ 
it at the time proposed. I hope this will not gira 



any offence, and, as X befoie wid, if it >• in ujr wijr 
incoDTenient, let me beg that you will cefliM iL 
I «m, sir, 

Yours with the greatest sincerity. 



TheAniwtr. 
Deas Sm, 

I could not hesitate one moment in umnrinf 
voui letter ; and had I kuowa thet mjr worthy friena 
had been in the want of the sum mentioned, lalumld 
never have put his unaffected modesty to the Uush, 
by suffering him to asic it : no, sii, the i^er should 
have come from myself. However, the sum is sent 
by the bearer, hut let me beg, if you consider me 
really your friend, that you will suit the pajment to 
your own circumstances, without being confined to a 



particular time ; and not only so, but that you will 
likewise command my assiitance in every thing else 
wherein I can serve you. But lest you thiDK me 



strictly formal, I have hereby given you leave to 
draw on me to the amount of two hundred dollan, 
or for any less sum, to be paid as ia most suitable to 
your circumBtauces. 

I am, sir, your sincere friend. 



To a perion who wardt to borrow money of another, 

vnthmit any claim but tuturance. 
Sib, 

While I was out of town, I find you did me the 
favour 9f Inquiring two or three times for me ; aad. 
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unong: my letters I found one from you, desiring the 
loan of fifty dollars. You must certainly have mis- 
taken me or yourself very much, to think we were 
enough ^own to each other for such a transaction. 
I was twice in your company ; I was delighted with 
your conversation, and you seemed as much pleased 
with mine. Should I answer the demand of every 
new acquaintance, I should soon want power to 
oblige my old friends, and even to serve my self. 
Surely, sir, a gentleman of your m»it cannot be so 
little beloved as to be forced to seek new acqnaint- 
Kuce, and to have no better friend than one of yes- . 
terday. fie this ai it ma^, it does not at all suit my 

_ convenience to comply with your request, and there- 

' fore I must beg you to excuse, 

Tours, &c. 



LETTER 19. 
Refusal to lend MoTtey. 
I am exceedingly sorry that your request comes 
to me at a time, when I am so pressed by my own 
af^rs, that 1 cannot, with any convenience, comply 
with it. On any future opportunity, when I may 
have money to spare, I shall De ready to oblige you. 
1 hope, sir, you will therefore excuse 

Your most humble servanL, 

LETTER 20. 
Cow^iaTtce to lend Monerj, 
Sia, 

I consider myself much obliged in the request 
you make me. I most cheerfully comply with it, 
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and euclose a note for the requeated sum pa^tbla at 
aight; and am not a liltle g^lad it is in my power to 
atow you how much I am, sir, 

Yout faithful frieiid and servanl. 



LETTER 21. 

From an hisolvent Debtor, to his principal Creditor, 
requesting an investigation of hit accauntt, for the 
hvnejit of his Creditors, 
Sib, 

When I iirst entered upon business, I litde 
bought that e?er I should be under the necsssity of 
writing to you on such a subject aa this; but expe- 
nonce teacnes me, that it is much better to acknow- 
ledge the state of my affairs to my creditors, than put 
them to the expense of commencing suits asairat me. 
To you, therefore, sir, as the person to miom I am' 
principally indebted, do I address myself »n this ine> 
kncholy occasion, and must freely acknowledge diat 
my afiSiirs are Tery much perplexed. I have these 
ten years paat endeavoured to acquire something to 
myaelf, but in vain. The variety of difieient arti- 
cles which I have been obliged to sell on credit, and 
the losses sustained thereby, always kept me in low 
circumstances ; and often when I paid you money, 
I had none lell for the support of my family. If 
you will be pleased Jo employ some prudent person 
to examine my books, I doubt not but you will be 
convinced that the whole of my conduct has been 
consistent with the strictest rules of honesty; and if 
it ahall appear so to you, I must beg you will b& 

E leased to call a meeting of my creditors, and laj^ it 
efore them. I have not spent any niore than ,wa3_ 
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., the support of my bmily, 
ud enrr thii^ remaining shut be delivered ap. 
Wh«n all this u done, 1 hope you will accept of it, 
u it 11 not in my power to do any Rwre, and con- 
itder me at one whoae nusfortunes call fin pity ia- 
ttaad of resentment. 

I am, air, 

Your most humbb Berrast. 



LETTER SS. 
The Atuioer. 

fkt. 

It ii wiUi the greateel concvm that I hare p»- 
nued ymi afiecting Isttar ; and should consider my- 
•elf aa very crael indeed, if I refused to comply with 
a ra^aeat so renoDal^ aa that made by yon. I 
btTe eiii{doyed a worthy person, a friend of mine, to 
aamina your books, the result of which shall be im- 
■tadiitriy laid befoia the other creditor* ; and if it is 
•■ JKMI lepKaeBt, you need not be afraid of any haiah 
Mi^. I always considered you as a person of m- 
tagnty, and am det«imtnsd to devise a plan for yonr 
Aitnie asMMTl. In ^ mean time, I hara sent a 
tri&e Da denay your ^pensas, till the other a&iis aia 
«attled, and am, 

Yonr sincere wall-wishai. 

-«■••— 

LETTER^ 

Aam c Tradaman to a WhoUtala De^tr, ta i^ag 

payment ef a turn of MoTiey. 

Hy note to you will be payable in ten days, 
nd I am aorry to inform yon, aluongh I hare con- 
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tidenUe aunu in gcmd haitia, y«t none of them an 
due these three weuu, which u hU the time I teqoiie. 
It is a &veur I never asked of any one till this 019- 
ntent, end I hope for the fntuie not to hara any 
•Mawo* to remat it. I am reaCy dintressed for 
yoor aaawBt ; bnt m a proof of my sincerity, faara 
•cot enclosed three notes given oy penons well 
luwwn to yosraeli'; wtl although they exceed my 
' driit, yet I ftaT* no objeeticm to yonii keeping them 
u aeamty till due. Let me beg to hear from you 
•a soon ae thia eonies to hand) which will greatlv 
oUi^e 

Tear hnmUe semuit. 



Sn. 

It v«i extremely fortanate for yen that ytna 
letter arrived llie day after it was writtNt, &a I waa 
to have paid your note away yaitenUy, ud I coold 
not have had an o[^rtunity of recalling it in tivM 
to have served yoa- Indeed, it wa* imprudent not 
to CMnmunicate the news to me seoocx. aa tout 
credit might have been greatly afibctad W mcA an 
onnecessary 4«lay- However, I impute ft to you 
unwillingness to reveal the state of your afiautt tad 
shall keep the note in my hs»d< ^11 yoor own he* 
comes due, and for that gia^oM bvr* ntamti Aa 
others, not douhting but you ytSi mad na du 
money at the time pramiaed. iriiieh viUi fpmlAf 
flUige, 

Yewr «neaie weO-wuhtr. 
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LETTER 26. 
Becommending a Man Serravt. 
"Sib, 

Ths bearer h»» seired me with integrity Kod 
fidelity those thiee years, but haviiw a dadie to Mt< 
tie ia New-Yoik, he leA my house about s week agv, 
and by a letter veceived uom him this day, 1 find 
you aie willing to employ him on. nty recommeadm- 
tion, and it is with the greatest pleasure that I com« 
^y with hJa' request. His behaTiour, while with, 
me, was strictly honest, sober, and diligent, imd I 
doubt not but it will be the same with you. I hare 
sent this enclosed in one to himself, and if yon em- 
ploy him, I hope be will ^ve satisfaction. 

1 am, sir, your humble servant. 

LETTER 26. 

From a Yimng Tradaman m dittreued dream' 

ifancei, to taiother of age and es^perietKe. 

DkAB FBtEHD, 

Your knowledge of the world, joined to your 
goodness of heart, and adorned by the moat exalted 
piety, encourages me to seek your advice in a case 
of real distress. You know I iiave not been full 
fire years in business, and although the beginning 
promised fiur, yet, alas ! I have been deceived. So 
does die etm shine upon us in the morning ; we take 
our j4eaeare in the fields for a few hours, we are 
overtaken by a sudden storm, and the day concludes 
in diunder and lightning. 

To speak in plain words, the many failures which 
have lately taken place in the commercial ^orld, 
have brought m« to the brink of tenporsl misery : 
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two-thirds of my properly have been iraudulently 
taken from me, and I see. no prospect befcre me, be- 
sides & prison or the insolvent law: the former is 
dreadful, the latter is disgraceful. Under such un- 
hapj)y circumsiaaces, how, shall I act! I have not 
been indolent or extravagant, but by an ill-timed 
and Ul-placed confidence, 1 have been injured. 

A good character is what I strove to preserve ; a 
good conscience is what I still enjoy : but the world 
is often deaf to all our pretensions to integrity. No, 
sooner are we fallen, than we are trodden under foot ; 
our misfortunes are considered aa crimes ; we are 
despised by some, hated by others, but pitied by few. 
All ! sir, when shall we learn to do as we would be 
done by 1 When shall we love our neighbours as 
ourselves ? It is a great misfortune in trade, that 
every failure is considered as criminal, although the 
persm accused is oflen innocent. I know you have 
abilities to give me advice. I know you have a 
lender, compassionate heart, and your charitjr will 
shine with a distinguished lustre, if displayed on the 
plresent melancholy occasion ; and by your advice,. 
perhaps, my ruin may be prevented. I have sent 
this by my poor afRicted wife, and will ivait on you 
as soon as I receive your orders for that purpose. In 
the mean time, 

I am your sincere, though afflicted friend. 



LOVE, COVRTSHIF9 



LETTER 27. 

Xdlw- from a GtMUmam to a l^4f/, (K ro fe tiw y Mit 

petrion. 
Xaum, 

■ ^lOM only who luive suffered diem can Icll the 
nnlumv moments of hesitating uncertainty which 
■ttena tne fonnation of a resolutioD to declare tha 
sentimeiits of afibction ; I, who have felt theii great* 
«M and moat acute torments, could not, previous to 
my experience, hare fonned the remotest idea of 
their severity. Every one of those qualities in you 
vhich claim my admiration, increased my diffidence, 
hy showing the great risk I run in venturing, per- 
il^ before my afiectionaie assiduities have made 
the desired impression on your mind, to make a de- 
claration of the ardent passion I have long since felt 
for you. 

My family and connexions are so well known to 
you, that I need say nothing of them : If I am dig*' 
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appoiated of the place I hope to tlotd in your affec- 
tions, I tiBst this step will not draw on me the risk 
of losing the friendship of yourself and family, which 
I value BO highly, that an object less ardently desir- 
ed, or really estimable, could not induce me to take 
a step by which it should be in any manner haz- 
arded. 

I am, madam. 

Your afieclionale admirer a«d linccre &i«n<l. 



The Answer. 

SlE, 

! take the eariiest c^portunity of acknowledg- 
ing thereeeipt of your letter, and the obligations ! 
feel to you for the sentiments expressed in it ; and 
assure you, that whatever may be the event of your 
solicitations in another quarter, the sentiments of 
friendship I feel, from a long acquaintance with you, 
will not be in any manner altered. 

There are many points besides mere personal re* 
f^d to he considered ; these I must refer to the su- 
perior knowledge of my father and brother; and if 
Ihe reeuit of their inquiries is such as my present!- 
manis suggest, I have no doubt my happiness will be 
attended to by permission to decide for myself: '. 

At all events, I shall never cease lo feel obliged 
ty a preference in itself sufRciently flattering, and- 
rendered still more so by the iiandsome manner in- 
which it is expressed ; and I hope, if my parents 
shonld see osuae lo decline the proposed favoar of 
yam alliance, it will not pn>duce such disunion Iw 



tvnta oux famili^, as to deprive va of frieodi, whn 
pMww a gi%at portion of our esteem and regaid. 
I am, siTt 

Youi obliged and sincen frieiul, 
And komble servant. . 



frtm a Gwntleman to a Yotatg Lad^ « 
fortune. 



I can no longer do ao great violence to my in- 
clinations, and injustice to your channs and merits, 
as to retain within my own breast those sentiments 
of esteem and affection with which you have inspi- 
red me. 

I should have hazarded this diMovery much soon- 
er, but was restrained by a dread of meeting censure 
iai my presumption in a^iring to the possession of 
a ladv, whom oeauty, wit, and fsrtnne have cony 
spired to raise so high above my leaaonable expec> 
tationa. 

You have judgment enni^ both of vour own 
good qualities, and the characters of those wid) 
/vhom you converse, to make a proper estimate of 
my sincerity on this occasion. I am above deceit, 
and have not therefore, at any period of our acqaain* 
tanee, pretended to be a man of greater property than 
I am, which conduct I hope will tend to convince 
you of my general sincerity. Believe roe, my dear- 

flat A , were our circumstances reversed, I AouU 

hardly take to rayaalf the credit of doing a generoua 
aetioa, in overiooldag the considnstioa of wealth, 
nd Making yon an unreserved tender of my hand 
and fortwM. I shall await your anaww in a state 
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of nnpleasuit impBtieiice, and therefore rely on yoai 
humuiity not lo keep me long in suspense. 

I am, madam, 

Your most humble servant. 



Th« Atutper. 
Sm, 

GiViilff you credit, as I do, for an elevation of 
nund capable of the moO. generous sentiments, I can- 
not believe you guilty of the meanness of speculating 
«B the heart of a lady, with a view to her property. 
. SJtowing yoor accomplished manners, and cultivated 
UttdeTStanding, I feel the greatest obligation to you 
fx the jKilite and affectionate declaration contained 
in yotu letter. In an affair of so much importance, 
however, I must refer myself entirely to the discre- 
tion of my father. At the same time I must caution > 
you gainst feding hurt at minute inquiries, and re- 
soittta oljections, which perhaps may be made; 
young peo^ diink too little of wealth, old ones, 
perhapt, too much ; but I know my father's prudence 
and landnen so well, aa to pledge myself to abide by 
faia final decision, whatever pain it may cost me. Yet 
I advise you not to despair of success, zs you will 
find a warm and zealous advocate in 

Tour aincen friend and humble sem>t 



,Go.,slc 
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LETTER 31. 

From a GtntUman of some fortune, who had seen a 
Lady in public, to her Mother. 

I shall be very happy if you are not altogethei 
unacquainted with the name which is at (he kittom 
of this letter, since that wilt prevent me the necessity 
of saying some things concerning myself, which had 
better be heard fcom others. Hoping^ that it may be 
so, I shall not trouble vou on that head ; but only 
say, that I have the honour to be of a family not 
mean, and not wholly without a fortune. 

I was yesterday, madam, at the reltearsal at St 
Paul's, and have been informed, that a lady who 
commanded my attention (here, has the happiness to 
be your daughter. It is on account of that lady that 
I now write to you ; but I am aware you will say 
ibis is a rash and an idle manner of atten^tting an 
acquaintance. I have always been of opinion, that 
nothing deserves censure which is truly honourable ' 
and undisguised. I lake the freedom to tell you, 
madam, that I believe your daughter worthy a muclt 
better offer; but I am assured my happiness will 
depend upon her accepting or refusing this. In the 
first place, I request to know whether the lady be 
engaged, for I am an entire stranger ; and, if she be 
not, I beg, that after you have informed yourself whi> 
it is that requests the honour of being inlroduc«d to 
her, you will do me the singular favour of letting me 
be aniwered. I am very much an enemy, madam, 
to the usual nonsense upon these occasions ; but it 
would be injustice to myself lO conclude without 
sa)ring, that my mind will he very hitle at ease until 
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1 know how this Rddnss is received. I have ths 
honoiu to be, with the greatest reBpect, madam, 

Yonx very obedient aud numble servant 



Prmt a Mother to a OmtUman, vAo had atked per- 
mution to addTtu her Daughttr. In Answer. 

The letter which you hare done me the honour 
to write to me, speaks you to be a gentleman and a 
man of tense. I am sony to acquaint you, that after 
such a prepossesBion in your &vour, I am for more 
than one resoon desirous to decline the ofier you are 

S'sased to make towauie an alliance in my family. 
y dangfaler is very dear to me ; and I think she 
has cast an eye elsewhere : I think there is some- 
thing indelicate and improper in this wild i 



engaging in an attachinent, and pleading: in favour 
of it. I wish you had known my dau^ter more 
before you apoke so much, and had met with me 



J our acquaintance to have mentioned it. 
am convinced, sir, that I do not think more of you 
than I may with justice, when I confess to you that 
I believe you would be more than an equal maUti 
for my daOffhter ; for though she has (and suffer me, 
air, afthough I am her mother, to say it) great merit, 
her foTtunei although not quite inconsiderable, is not 
great. You will see, sir, that I waver in my opinion 
on this subject ; but you must attribute it to the true 
cause ; and believa that every thing which has, be it 
ever so remote, a tendency to my daughter's weliare, 
will make me very cautious of determining. To 
give you my final sense, (at least what is final to 
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me at prcBcnt,) I have not a .thou^t of agkifl||f wbo 
it is that has thus favotired us.nor would adviseTny 
daughter to remember il. I ibauk you, sir, in her 
name els well as my own, for the honour you intend 
UH, and am, sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 



LETTER 33. 
From a Young Traderman to a Gentleman, desiring' 

permtMim to visit Aw daughter. 
Sib, 

I flatter myself that the integrity of my inten- 
tion wiii excuse the freedom . of these few linesT 
whereby I am to acquaint you of the «reat regard 
and esteem I have for your daughter. I would not, 
sir, attempt any indirect address, that should hare 
the least appearance of inconsistency with her duty 
to you, and my honourable views to her, choosing by 
your influence, if I may approve myself to you wor- 
thy of that honour, to commend myself to her appro- 
bation. You are not insensible, sir, by the credit I 
have hitherto preserved in the world, of my ability, 
by God's blessing, to make her happy. This the 
rather emboldens me to request the favour of an 



evening's conversation with you, at your first c 
venience ; when I will more fully explain myself, as 
I earnestly hopo, to your satisfaction, and UJce ray 
.encouragement or discouragement from your own 
mouth. I am, sir, in the mean time, wilh great re- 
spect and esteem, 

Your most obedient bumble aen'ant. ' 

„., .Googk- 
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LETTER 34. 

From the sairu to the Young Lady, by pemustUm of 

the Father, 
Aliss, 

I hope I sh&ll stand excused in venturing to 
make knoWB to your honosred father, the great de- 
' e I have to be thought worthy of arelation tohiia 
your means. As he has not discouraged nw in 
hopes 1 have entertained, that I may poseibly be 
"not unacceptable to him, and to all your, worthy 
'femily, I propose to do myself the hoaour of a visit 
*t6 you'ii^t Monday. Though he has been so good 
■-as to promise to introduce me, and I make no £iubt 
'i»s acquainted you with it ; I nevertheless give you 
tile' trouble of these lines, that I might not ^^ear 
-wanting in any outward demonstration of that invio- 
lable respect, with which I am, dear miss. 

Your devoted humble servant 



the hop 



LETTER 35. 

Frmn a Widow to a Young Gentleman, rejecting 

his suit. 

SfB, 

The objections I have to make to the proposal 
contained in your letter are but few.but they demand 
some attention, and will, I believe, be rather difficult 
to obyiitte. 

You are, by your account, two and twenty. I am, 

S' mias, six and foTty ; you are too young to know 
e duties of a faiii«r. 1 have a son who ia seven- 
teen, and coDsequently too old to leam the duties of 
a son from one ao little aenior to himself. Thus 
much with respect to age. As to the little fortuna 
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I possess. I consider myself meFsly trustee for my 
cbildren. and will not, therefore, impose on jaa, by 
ateeding to the common report, that I am rich. 
However, as you have borne a lieutenant's commis- 
sion these three years, as you tell me, you may, per- 
ba|«, hare reserved out of the profits of that, a suffi- 
cieot sum to obviate every difficulty on that head. 

I will press these objects no farther; whea you 
e«n convince me that in point of age, fortune, and 
morals, you are such a person as I can, without re- 
proadi, take for a husband, and admit as a guaxdian 
to my children, I shall cease to think, as I now can- 
didly confess I do, that motives far from honoutablSi 
or (usinterested love, have influenced youi ap^^icgp 
tion. Till ^at happens, E must regret that an ill- 
tuned efibrt of gallantry, on your part, deprives ma 
of U^ [Measure of subscribing myself 

Yonr sincere friend and bnnJde aervant. 



LETTER 36. 

Frmn a Young Lady to a Gentleman that eourUi 
her whvm the could not esteem, but toot forced if 
her Partnts to receive hit miits, and think an noM 
die fvr her Hx^and. 
Sib, 

It is an exceedingly ill return that I make Ae 
leqteet you have for me, when I acknoivdedge to 
yoUt though the day &r our marriage is appointed, I 
am iaca^ble of loving you. Yon may hsve (^ 
served, m the long oonversatione we have had at 
thosp tinw that we were left together, diat some se- 
cret hung upon my mind. I was lAdiged to an am- 
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bi^ous behaviour, and durst not reveal myself fur- 
ther, because my mother, frtim a closet near the place 
where we sat, could both see and hear our conveisa- 
tion. 1 have strict commiuids from both my parents 
to receive you, and am undone for ever, except you 
will be BO kind and generous as to rehse mo. Con- 
sider, sir, the misery of bestowing yourself upon one 
who can have no prospect of happiness but from 
your death. This is a confession made perhaps 
with an ofieinsive sincerity; but that conduct is 
much to be prefened to a covered dishke which could 
not but pall ail the sweets of life, by imposing on you 
a companion diat dotes - and languishes for another. ' 
I will not go so far as to say my passion for the 
gentleman whose wife I am by promise, would lead 
me to any thing criminal against your honour. I 
know it is drtedful enough to a man of your sense 
to expect nothing but forced civilities in return for 
tender endearments, and cold esteem for undeserved 
love. If you will on this occasion, let reason take 
place of passion, I doubt not but fate has in store for 
you some worthier object of your affection, in re- 
compense of your goodness to the only woman that 
could be insensible of your merit. 

I am, sir, your humble servant. 



LETTER 37. 

From a Young IMy in the CmuUry to her Father, 
acquainting him with an Offer made to her oj 
Marriage. 

HoNOUKED Father, 

My duty teaches me to acquamt you, that a 

gentleman of this town, whose name is Smidi, and 
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oy business 4 liDenTdraper, has made sonM overtures 
lo my coiLjin Arnold, in ihe way of coQitship to me. 
My cousin has brought him once or twice into my 
company, as he hae a high opinion of him and his 
circumstances. He has beeu set up three years, 
possesses a very good business, and livea in credit 
and fashion. He is about twentyseven years old, 
and is likely in liia person. He seems not to want 
sense nor manners, and is come of a good family. 
He has broken bis mind to me, and boasts how wul 
he can maintain me ; but I assure you, sir, I have 
given him no encouragement, yet he resolves to per- 
severe, and pretends extraordinary affection ana es- 
teem. I would not, sir, by any means, omit to 
acquaint you with the beginning of on a&ir, that 
would show a disobedience unworfliy of your kind 
indulgence and affection. Pray give my humble 
duty to my honoured mother, love to my brother and 
sister, and respects to all friends. 

I remain your ever dutiful daughter. 



LETTER 38. 
An Answer to the preceding. ' 
DsAS Pou-Y, 

Your letter of the first instant came safe lo hand, 
wherein yon acquaint me of the same proposals made 
to you tnrous;h your cousin's recommendation, by 
one Mr. Smith. I hope, as you assure me, that you 
have given no encouragement to bim; for I W no 
means approve of him for your husband. I have 
inquired of one of his townsmen, who knows hint 
and his circumstances very well, and I am neither 
pleased with him or his character. I wonder my 
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cousin Bhoiild so tnconsideratsiy recoiriinend him to 
you, though 1 doubt not his good intentions. I insist 
upon it, that you think nothing more of this matter, 
and your mother joins with me in the same advice. 
Adieil, my dear girl, and believe me 

Your affectionate father. 



Another on th£ same occaium. 
Dear Polly, 

I have received your letter of the first instant, 
relating lo the addresses of Mr. Smith. I would ad- 
vise you neither to encourage nor discourage his 
suit ; for if on inquiry into his character and circum- 
stances, I shdll find tnat they are answerable to your 
cousin's good opinion of lAem and his own assu- 
rances, I know not but his suit may be worthy of 
attention. However, my dear giil, consider that 
men are deceitful, and always put the best side out- 
wards. It may possibly, on the strict inquiry which 
the nature and importance of the case demands, 
come out far otherwise than it at present appears. 
Let me, therefore, advise you to act in this matter 
with great prudence, and that you make not yourself 
too cheap, for men are apt to slight what is too 
easily obtained. In the mean time he may be told, 
that you are entirely resolved to abide by my deter- 
mination in an affair of this great importance. This 
will put him on applying to me, who, you need not 
doubt, will in this case, as in all others, study your 
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fpmd. Youi mother givea lier blessing to you, and 
joias in the advice you here receive froia 

Your affectionate fe.ther. 



LETTER 40. 
From Mr. Smitk to the Young Ijidy'i Father. 
Sib, 

Though personally unknown to you, I take toe 
liberty to declare the great value and aHection I have 
for your amiable daughter, whom I have had the 
honour to see at my friend's house. I should think 
myself entirely unworthy of her favour and of your 
approbation, if I could have thought of influencing 
her resolution, but in obedience to your pleasure, as 
I should, on such a supposition, offer an injury like- 
wise to that prudence in herself which I flatter my- 
self is not the least of her amiable perfections. If I 
might have the honour of your countenance, sir, on 
this occasion, I would open myself and circumstan- 
ces to you in that frank and. honest manner, which 
should convince you of the sincerity of my affection 
for your daughter, and at the same time of the hon- 
ourabieness of my intentions. In the mean time I 
will in general say, that 1 have been set up in my 
business, in the linen-dmpery way, upwards of three 
years; thai I have a very good trade for the time; 
and that I had a thousand pounds to begin with,' 
which I have improved to fifteen hundred, as I am 
ready to make appear to your satisfaction ; that I 
am aescended of a creditable family, have done no- 
thing to stain my character, and that my trade is still 
further improveable, as I shall, I hope, enlai^ my 
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capiUtl. This, sir, I thought but honest and fair to 
acquaint you with, that you might know something 
of a person who sues you for your couuteuaoce, and 
that of your good lady, in an afialc that I hope may 
one day prove the greatest happiness of my me, as it 
must be, if I can be blessed wiu that and your daugh- 
ter's approbation. In hopes of which, and the &- 
Tour of a hne, I take the liberty to subscribe myself, 
good sir. 

Your obedient and humble servant. 



LETTER 41. 
From a Y»ang Lady to a Gentleman, complaining 

of Indifference. 
Sir, 

However light you may make of promises, yet 
I am foolish enough to consider them as something 
more than trifles ; and am likewise induced to believe 
that the man who voluntarily breaks a promise, 
will not pay much regard to an oath ; and if so, in 
what light must I consider your conduct? Did I 
not give you my promise to be yours, and had you 
no other cause for soliciting ii thaa merely to gratify 
your vanity ? A brutal gratiflt-ation indeed^ to tri- 
umph over the weakness of a woman, whose greatest 
fault was, that she loved you. I say loved you ; for . 
it was in consequence of that passion, I Gjai consent- 
ed to become yours. Has your conduct, sir, been 
consistent with my submissioo, or with your own 
solemn professions ! Is it consistent with the char- 
. Bcter of a gentleman, first to obtain a woman's con- 
Bent, and ^erwaids brag that he had discarded her, 
and found one more agreeable to his wishes ? Do 
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not eqniTocale ; I have too conTincing proofs of 
your ineincerity ; I saw you yesterday wulldng with 
Miss Benton, and am informed that you have pro- 
mised niarriage to ter. Whatever you may think, 
sir, I have a spirit of disdain, and even resentment, 
equal to your ingratitude, and can treat the wretch 
mth a proper indifTerence, who can make so slight 
ft matter of the most solemn promises. Miss Ben- 
ton may be your wife, tut she will receive into her 
arms a perjured husband ; nor can ever the super- 
structure be lasting, which is built on such a foun- 
dation. I leave you to the stings of your own con- 
science. 

I am, the injured. 



LETTER 42. 
Tfe Gentleman's Anstoer. 
Ht Dbak Giu, 

For by that name I must still call you; has 
cruehy entered into your tender nature, or has some 
designing wretch imposed on your credulity ? My 
denr, I am not what you have represented ; I am 
neither iaise nor perjured; I never proposed mar- 
riage to Miss Benton; I never designed it: and my 
sole reason Cor walking with her was, that I had 
been on a visit to her brother, whom you know is 
my athHncy. And was it any foult in me to take a 
walk into the fields with him and his sister f Surely 
prejudice itself has imposed on you by. some design- 
ing person, who had private views, and private ends 
to wiswer by such baseness. But whatever may 
have been the cause, E am entirely innocent ; and to 
convince you of my sinceriQr> beg that the day of 
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mani&ge be next week. My afiecljons nereT so 
much as wander firom the dear object of my love; 
In you are centred all my hopes of felicity ; with yoa 
only can I be happy. Keep me not in misery one 
moment longer, by entertaining groundless jealousies 
against one who loves you in a. manner superior to 
the whole of your aes ; and 1 can set at defiance even 
malice itself. Let me beg your answer by my ser- 
vant, which will make roe either happy or miserable. 
I have sent a small parcel by the bearer, which I 
hope you will accept as a convincing proof of ray 
inl^ftity, and am, 

Yours for ever. 



From a Gentleman to a Lady, whom he mcettta of 

iTiconstancy. 
Madam , 

Tou will not, I presume, be surprised ai a letter 
in the place of a visit from <me who cannot but ha.vs 
reason to believe it may easily be as welcome as his 
company. 

You should not suppose, if lovers have lost their 
sight, that iheb senses are all banished : and if I re- 
fuse to believe my eyes when they show me your 
inconstancy, you must not wonder that 1 cannot stop 
my aara against the accounts of it. Pray let us un- 
derstand one another properly ; for I am afraid we 
are deceiving ourselves al! this while. Am I a per- 
son whom you esteem, whose fortune you do not de- 
spise, and whose pretensions you encourage ; or ani 
I a Iroablesome coicomb, who fancy myself pardcu- 
laiiy received by a woman who only laughs at me ? 



c 
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If I am the laller, you treat me as t deseiTc ; and 
I ought to join with you in saying I deserve it. But 
if it be otherwise, and you receive me, as I think 
)u do, OS a person vou intend to marry, for it is 
!st to be plain oil tnose occasions, pray tell me, 
what is the meaning of that universal coquetry in 
public, where every fool flatters you, and you are 

S leased with the meanest of them ? and what can be 
le meaning that I am told you last night was, in 
particular, an hour with Mr. Mailow, and are so 
wherever you meet him, if I am not in company T 
Both of us, madam, you cannot think of; and I 
should be sorry to imagine, that when I had givea 
you my heart so entirely, L shared yours with any 
other man. 

I have said a great deal too much to you, and yet 
I am tempted to say more ; but I shall be silent. I 
beg you will answer this, and I diink I have a ri^t 
to expect that you do it generously and fairly. Do 
not mistake what is the effect of the distraction of 
my heart, for want of respect to you. While! write 
thus, I dote upon you, but I cannot bear to be de- 
ceived where aJl my happiness is centred. 

Your most unhappy, L. C. 



Froma Lady to a loser, wAo siapecti her of receiving 
the addreties of tmotker. litanMeer. 



Did I not make all the allowance you deaire in 
the end of your letter, I should not answer you at 
elt. But although I am really unhappy to find you 
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an B0< fnicl t)>e more to find myself to be the occa- 
sion, I can baldly impute tbe unkindnesB and inci- 
vility of youi letter to the sinsle cause you would 
have me. However, as I would not be suspected of 
any thin^ that should justify such treatment firotn 
you, I thmk it necessary to inform you, that what 
you have heard, has no more foundation than what 
you have seen ; however, I wonder that others' eyes 
should not be as easily alarmed as yours ; f<» ioslead 
of being blind, believe me, sir, you see more than 
diere ia. Perhaps, however, their sight may be as 
much sharpened by unprovoked malice, as yours by 
tindeserved suspicion. 

Whatever may be the end of this dispute, for I do 
not think so lightly of lovers' quarrels as many do, I 
think it proper to inform you, that I never have 
diought favourably of any one but yourself; and I 
shall add, that if the faults of your temper, which I 
once little suspected, should make me fear you too 
much to marry, you will not see me in that eitate 
with any other, nor courted by any man in all the 

I did not know that the gaiety of my temper gave 
you uneasiness: and you ought to have told me of 
it with less severity. If I am particular in it, I am 
afraid it is a fault in my natural disposition ; but I 
would have taken some pains to get the better of 
that, if I had known it was disagreeablb to you. I 
ought to resent this treatment more than I do, but 
do not insult my weakness on that head ; for a fault 
of that kind would want the excuse this has for my 
pardon ; and might not be so easily overloi^ad, 
though I could wish to do it. I should say, I would 
not see you to-day, but you have an advocate that 
pleads for you much better than you do for yourself. 



I desire you will tiri^t took cnrrfuHy over this letter, 
fcr my whole heart is in it, and then come to me. 

Yours, &c. T. B. 



LETTER 45. 
Prom a rich YouTig Gentleman, to a betaitifid Young 

Ididy, without a fortune. 
Usaa Sophia, 

It is a general reflection against the manners of 
the present age, that marriage is only considered aa 
one of those methods by which avarice may be satis- 
fied, and poverty increased ; that neither the charac- 
ter nor accomplishments of the' woman are much 
regarded, her merit being estimated by the thousands 
ti her fortune. I acknowledge that the accusati<m 
is too true, and to thai may be ascribed many un- 
happy matches we daily meet with ; for how ia it 
possiole that those should ever have the same afiec- 
tion for each other, who were forced to comply with 
terms to which they had the utmost aversion; as if 
they had been allowed to consult their own inclina- 
tions, and gave their hands where they had engaged 
their hearts : for my own part, I have been always 
determined to consult my own inclinations, where 
there is the least appearance of happiness; and 
having an easy independency, am not anxious about 
increasing it ; beinjr well convinced, that in all states 
the middle one is the best. I mean neither poverty 
nor riches ; which leads me to the discovery of a 
passion which I have long endeavoured to conceal. 

The opportunities which I have had of conversing 
with you at Mrs. A's have at last convinced me that 
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merit and riches are far from being connected, and 
that a woman may h&ve those qualificatioQS necev 
sary to adorn her sex, althoHgh. adverse fortune has 
denied her money. I am sure that all those virtues 
necessary to make me happy in the marriage state 
are centred in you ; and whatever objection you may 
have to my person, yet I hope there can be none lo 
my character ; and if you will consent to be mine, it 
shin be ijiy constant study to make your life agreaa- 
ble, and under the endearing character of husband, 
endeavour to supply your early loss of the best of 
parents. I shall expect your answer as soon as pos- 
sible, for I wait for it with the utmost impatience. 

I am your ailectionate lover. 



The Young Lady's antwtr. 

StR, 

I received your letter yesterday, and gratitude 
for the generous proposal which you have made, 
obliges me to thank you heartily for the contents. 

As I have no objection. to either your person or 
character, you vrill give me leave to deal sincerely, 
and state those things which at present bear weight 
with me, and perhaps must ever remain unanswered, 
and hinder me from entering into that state against 
which I have not the least aversion. 

You well know, (at least I imagine so,) that the 
proposal you have made to me is a secret both to 
yout relations and friends ; and would you desire 
me to run precipitately into the marriage state, when 
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I have the greatest reason to fear that I should be 
looked upon wjlli contempt, by those whom nature 
had connected me ivith ; I should consider myself 
obliged to promote the haf^inesa of my husband ; 
and how consistent would a step of that nature, be 
with such a leaolution? You know that I was left 
an orphan, and had it not been for the pious care of 
Mrs. A. must have been brought up in a state of 
Bti^vitude. You know that I have no fortune; and 
were I to accept of your ofier, It would lay me under 
such obligations as must destroy my liberty. Grati- 
tude and love are two very different things. The 
one supposes a benefit received, whereas the other 
is a free act of the will. Suppose me raised to the 
joint posEession of your fortune, could 1 caU it mine 
unless I had brought you something as an equiva- 
lent ? or, have 1 not great reason to fear that you 
yourself may consider me As under obligations incon- 
sistent with the character of a wife ? I acknowledge 
the great generosity of your offer, and would con- 
sider myself highly honoured, could I prevail with 
myself to prefer to peace of mind the enjoyment of 
an affluent fortune. But as I have been very sincere 
in my uiswei, so let me beg, that you will endeavoui 
to eradicate k passion, which if nourished longer, 
may prove &tal to us both. 
I am, sir, 

With the greatest respect, fcc 



LETTER 47. 
The Gentleman's Septy. 
Dejlb Sophu, 

Was it not cruel to start so many otjectioiiB f 

or could you suppose me capable of so base an ictiim, 
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ai to destroy your freedom, and peace of misdf or 
do you diink that I am capable of ever forgetting 
yea, of being; happy in the enjoyrnent of aootheil 
For affection's sake, do not mention gratitude any 
more. Your many virtues entitle you to much more 
than I am able to give ; bat all that I have shall b« 
youK> With respect to my relations, I have noat 
to consult besides my mother and my uncle, and 
their consent, and even approbation, are already ob* 
(ained. You have often heard my mother declare, 
that she preferred my happiness with a woman of 
virtue, to the possession of the greatest fortune ; and 
though I forgot tO' mention it, yet 1 had communicated 
my leiUimenia to her before I had opened my mind 
to you. Let mebeg that you will lay aside all thoM 
unnecessary scruples, which only serve ta make ona 
unhappy who is already struggling under all the 
anxieties of real and genuine love. It ia in yuuir 
power, my dear, to make me happy, and none alsa 
can. I cannot enjoy one moment's rest till I bav* 
your answer, and Uien the happy day shall be fixed. 
Let me beg that you will not tlort aay more obje^ 
tious, unless you are my real enemy: but your ten- 
der nature cannot suffer you to be cruel. Be>mine, 
my dear, and I am yours for ever. My servant sbalt 
wait for the answer to your ever sincere lover, wIioM 
whole happiness is centred in you. 

lam, &». 



LETTER 4B. 
The Lady's AnriDer. 

SCB, 

I find that whes one of yo)tr sex fonn a mih 
lotiMl, you u« deteraiiaed to go through, wliattnc 
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be the event. Your answer to my first objection, I 
inuit confess, is satisfactory. I wish I could say so 
of the otbeTs ; but I find that -if I must cranply, I 
sball be obliged to trust the Kmaindet to yourself. 
Perhaps this is always the case, and even the rooat 
cautious have been deceived. However, sir, I have 
communicated the contents of your letter to Mrs. A. 
ae you know she has been to me as a parent. She 
lias not any objection, and I am at last resolved to 
comply- I must give myself up to you as a poor 
friendless orphan, and shall endeavour to act consis- 
tent with the rules laid down and enforced by our 
holy religion : and if you should so far deviate from 
the paths of virtue as to upbraid m^with poverty, I 
have no friend to complain to, but God, who is the 
father of the fatkerless. But I have a better opin- 
ion of you than to entertain any such fears. I hare 
left the time to your own appointment, and let me 
beg that you will continue in tne practice of that vir- 
tuous education which you have received. Virtue 
i( its own reward, and I cannot be unhappy with the 
man who prefers the duties of religion to gaiety and 
disaipatioD. 

I am yours sincerely. 



LETTER 49. 

From a Young Merchant m the city, to a Wubw 

Ididy in the country. 

Ever since I saw you at the Springs, when I 
was on a jonmey to TTtica, my roittd has been con- 
linaally ruminating on your many accomplishments. 
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And although it ia possible this may be rejected, yat 
I CBi) no longer conceal a passion which has preyed 
on my spirits these six weeks. I have been settled 
in business about three years ; my success has been 
equal to my expectations, and is likewise increasing. 
My family is respectable, though not rich ; and as to 
the disparity of our ages, a few years will not make 
any difference, where the affections are placed on so 
worthy an object. I can- only say, madam, that I 
prefer you to aK the young ladies I have seen; and 
if business continues toincrease, I shall be greatly in 
want of one of your prudence to manage my domeo- 
tic aSairs. Be assured, madam, that whatever time 
I can spare from the necessary duties of my pTofef 
sion, shall be deroted to your compwiy, and every 
endeavour used to make your life most agreeable 
and happy. As you have relations in New-York, 
they will give you every necessary information con- 
cerning my character and circumstances, although I 
have not tlie pleasure of being known to them. If 
you will favour me with an answer to this, it will be 
ever esteemed as a particular favour, and acknow 
ledfted with the sincerest respect, 

By your real admiier. 



Cuglc 
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LETTER 60. 
Rrom a Young Lady to ker Parenti. 
I BOPE that my dear papa and mamma will ex- 
eii» the badness of the writmg of this letter, when 
they shall be pleased to recollect, that this is my first 
attempt since I have learned to join my letters toge- 
ther. I have long been anxious to have the pleasure 
of being able to write to you, and beg you will bo 
pleased to accept this my first humble offering. As 
my constant study ever has been, so shall it continue 
to be, to convince you how much I am, my dearest 
pBients, 

Your most aifectionnte and dutiful daughter. 



LETTER 61. 

Awm the tame to her Barents <m another oceasioK. 

My dear papa and mamma will be pleased to 
accept of my most respectful compliments on the 
close of the old and commencement of the new year. 
As it baa pleased Cod to give you good health dar- 
ing the course of the last year, I beseech him to gran' 
Jtn the same to the end of the present, and many 



mora. This is r happiness yaui fiunily btv* moff 
earnestly to wish for, and in particular 

Your most humbla and dutiful daughtar. 



Fnmi the same to ker 
GtTE me leave, my dear mamma, to tell you, w 
well as my pen will permit me, or latbei as well as 
my inexperienced hand is capable of directing it, how 
truly sensible I am of all your favours, and that I 
will endeavour by my conduct to merit the continu- 
ance of them. My prayers are, morning and tught, 
oifered up to heaven for your preservation, nor arA 
'ou ever in the day absent from my thoughts. May 
*rovideiice preserve you, and grant you every tbinf 
you can wish for, from the good behaviotir of 

Your dutiful and affectionate daughter. 



¥. 



LETTER 53. 
From a Young Lady to her Brother in tki CouMtry. 
Yon seem, my dear Bill, to make good &e old 
proverb, " Out of si^t, out of mind." It is now two 
months since I received a letter from you, and yon 
appear to forget that we little maids do not like to 
be treated with neglect. You roust not pretend to 
tell me, that however fond you may ba of your books, 
you could not find leisare to virrite me in all this 
time. They tell me that you spend a great part of 
your leisure time with a'fittle misa of about eight 
years of age, with \vhom you are very fond of lead- 
ing and conversing. X*ke care, if I nnd she it with- 
\7* 
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dnwisg Toui affflctioa from met that I do not comi 
down and pull her cap for hei. As for yourself, if 
you weie within the reach of my little tongue, I 
would give you such a peal as should make you re- 
meinbeT it for some time to come. However, if you 
will write to me sooii, I may possibly forgive all that 
is jwst, and Btill conaidei myself as 

Your most aSeclionate sistei. 



Answer to the preceding. 

I AX very sorry, my dear sister, that I har» 
Siven you so much reason to complain of my neglect 
of writing to you ; but be assured, thst my affections 
for you Bie the same they ever were. I readily con- 
fess, that the young lady you complain of, has in 
some meoaure been the cause of it. She is as fond 
of reading aa I am, and I believe loves you on my 
account ; is it then possible my sister can be dis- 
pleased with one so amiable ? I aid not tell her what 
you threatened her with : but I am sure, were you 
to some here on that errand, instead of pulling her 
«ap, you would embrace and love her. As to what 

rou say respecting your little tongue, I promise you 
do not wish to come within reach of the souna of 
it, when anger seta it in motion. As this is the only 
thing which can render my sister less agreeable, I 
■hall be very cautious to avoid selling the little ala- 
rum in motion, especially when I shall pay you a 
visit I have bought you a most brilliant doll, which 
I ahaU bring up with me when I come to Hudson. 
Till then, believe me 

Your most affectionate brother. 
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LETTER 65. 

From a Srothtr to a Sister in the courUry, upbraid- 
ing her for being negligent in viriting. 
My Bsah Sjsteb, 

I write to you to acquaint you how unkindly we 
all take it here, that you do not write oftener to as, 
in relation (A your nealth, diversion, and employ- 
ments in the counltj-. Vou cannot be insensible 
how much you are beloved by us all ; judge then if 
you do well to omit giving us ihe satisfaction absence 
affords to true friends, which is, often to hear frvm 
one another. My. mother is highly disobliged with 
you, and says you are a very idle girl ; my aunt is 
of the same opinion, and I wquld fain, like a loving 
brother, excuse yoa if I could. Pray for the future 
take care to deserve a better character, and by writing 
■con, and often, put it in my power to say what a 
good lister I have : For you shall alwap find me, 
Your most affectionate brother. 



LETTER 56. 

}?rom tht Daughter to the Mother, in excuse for htr 

neglect. 
HoNOtrxxD Madam, 

I am ashamed I stayed to be reminded of my 
duty by my brother's kind letter. I wiU offer no 
excuse for myself, for not writing oftener, though I 
have been strangely taken up by the kindness and 
iavour of your good friends here, particularly my 
aunt Windus : for well do I know that my duty to 
my honoured mother ought take place of all oth<r 
tonrideratioDB. AU I beg therefore is, that you will 
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be SO good as to for^ve me, on promise of amend- 
ment, and to procure forgiveness also of my auni 
Rmledge and all friends. Believe me, madam, when 
I say that no diversions here or elsewhere shall make 
me forget the duly I owe to so good a mother, and 
such kind relations ; and that I shall ever be 

Your gratefully dutiful daughter. 

P. S. My aunt and cousins desire their kind lova 
to you, and due respects to all friends. 



From a Father to kis Son at schod. 

I COULD not, my dear child, give a more con- 
vincing proof of my affection for you, than in sub- 
mitting to send you to so great a distance from mo. 
I preferred your advantage to ipy own pleasure, and 
sacrificed fondness, to duty. I should have done this 
sooner, but I waited unii! my inquiries had found 
out a person whose character might be responsible 
for your education ; and Mr. Browne was at length 
my choice for that impoMant trust. Your obedience, 
therefore, must be without murmuring or reluctance ; 
especially when you reflect that a strict attention to 
his appointments, and an implicit compliance with 
his commands, are not only to form the rule of your 
safe conduct in this life, but to be preparatory to your 
happiness in the next. With regard to your school 
connoTions, it is impossible for me to give you any 
instructions at present. All that I shall now say to 
you on this subject js, quarrel with no one, avoid 
meddling with the disputes of others, unless with a 
view to promote an accommodation ; and though T 
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would wish you to support the dignity of a youth, 
be neither mean nor arrogant. I have nothing mora 
DOW to add, than to pray God to give you grace and 
abilities, and that your own endeavours may second 
th« view* of 

An aflectionata &lher. 



LETTER 68. 

Prom a Youth at school to AU Father. 

I AM infinitely obliged to you, honoured Sir, for 
the many favours you have bestowed upon me ; all 
I hope is, that the progress I make in my learning 
wilt be considered as some proof how sensible I am 
of your kindness. Gratitude, duty, and a view to 
my own future advantage, equally contribute to make 
me thoroughly sensible how much I ought to labour 
for my own improvement and your satisfaction," 1 
have received the books you sent for my amusement 
The Princes of Persia I have almost finished, after 
which 1 shall peruse Mrs. Chapone's Letters on the 
improvement of the Mind. They please me much. 
The liberal allowance of money vou have been pleas- 
ed to make me, shall be appliea in the best manner 
I am able. I am sure my dear father will not cen- 
sure me, should I devote a part of it towards the re- 
lief of the wretched and utifortunaie. Pray give my 
moat dutiful respects to my mother, my kindest love 
to my brothers and sisters, and believe me, dear sir 

Youi most dutiful, 

wid afiectionata son. 
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LETTER 69. 
From, an elder Brother to a younger one at school. 

Aa you are now, my dear brolhet, gone from 
home, ttad placed in a very capital seminary of 
learning, I thought it not amiss to put you in mind, 
thai childish amusements should be laid aside, and, 
instead of them, more serious thoughts imbibed, and 
things of more consequence made the objects of your 
attention ; whereby we may add to the reputation of 
our family, and gaan to ourselves the good esteem of 
beingvirtuous and diligent. You may Judge, in some 
measure, of the value of a good education, from the 
unavailing lamentations you doily hear those make, 
who have foolishly shnink from the difficulties at- 
tending the various hianches of scbolastic education. 
What a difference there is between an aged man of 
learning, and one who totally neglected his education 
in his youth ! The former, in the evening of his life, 
finds a perpetual source of amusement in the know* 
ledge he acquired in his early days, and his company 
is admired and sought by all those who wish to de- 
rive understanding from the knowledge of others, 
improved by a long life and philosophical experience ; 
but the ignorant old man is no company for himself, 
nor any one else, unless over a pitcher or a bottle, 
when the assistance of a pipe will be necessary to 
excuse his silence. I know you have too much good 
nature to be offended at my advice, especially- when 
I assure you, that I as sincerely wish your happiness 
and advancement in life as I do my own. We are 
all very weU, thank God, and your friends desire to 
be remembered, to you. Pray write as often as op- 
portunity and leisure will permit ; and be assured, 
that a letter from you wiU always give groat satisfas- 
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, tion to your patents, but to none more than to your 
most 

A&cti<Hiate fcoothei. 



IVom a Father to his Son, amUaning gmeral mUi 
for agreeable conoersation. 

I HATE token this opportunity, my dear Hairy, 
to inform yon of some things in your general conrei- 
sation, wbich I think would be proper for you to 
observe and amend, particularly, your excessive 
fondness for tallting, which equally discovers itself 
on aU occasions. I have always considered you as 
a youth who does not want sense, and I am willing 
to hope that I am not therein deceived : but the dan- 
gerous self-sufficiency of most young men, seems to 
nave seized you in a violent degree, which I hope a 
little reflection will remove. The art of rendering 
yourself agreeable in conversation, is a matter wor- 
thy of youi most serious study. It is an advantage 
which few can boast of, though all put in their claim 
for it ; and nothing is so constant an enemy to suc- 
cess, in those who would excel in this art, as their 
harbouring an opinion of their own proficiency, be- 
fore they have attained to any tolerable degree of 
knowledge in what they imagine themselves pos- 
sessed ot. Conversation, when rightly managed, will 
admit every member of the company to have a share 
in the pleasure and applause it aflords. If a man 
speaks little, you must not from thence conclude that 
he is willing to give up every claim to conversable 
merit. Perhaps he cannot sing; but he certainly is 
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9M dniroUB of having' his peculiar hamoar, or bia dry 
joke applauded, as you may be for bein^ called oa 
for anttUier >oDg. Tltough he may be no mathema- 
tician, perhaps he is versed in religious disputation ; 
if he despise plays, he may admire history; though 
he understand not geography, he may know how to 
describe the humours of mankind ; and though he 
pretends not to politics, he may have a turn for some 
mere at^l Bcience. When these things af« con- 
sidered, if his modesty be great, you cannot oblige 
him more than by giving him an opportunity to dis- 
play his capacity on the subject he believes himself 
moat aMe tp handle with advantage ; for in order to 
■u|Kport A thorough good humour, a man must be 
pleased with himself as well as with others. . When 
this is properly managed, conversation seldom fails 
to |iTOve entertaining ; and (o the neglect of this are 
owing many of the yawning hours spent in companies 
eompoeed of men not cabbie of behaving agreeably. 
The manner of telling a story is also WorA your 
notice, and you have known the pleasure of hearing 
ft long one well told. Mr. Jackson has an admirable 
talent in that way ; but then you must observe, that 
half the pleasure he gives arises from hit happily 
avoiding any of the silly digressions which are the 

Sat cause of a story seeming tedious. You never 
X him mingle his relations with, "I remember 
rery well, it was the same day that 'squire Thorn- 
•on's son came of age — I bought my buy nag die 
day before at auction. I can scarce think of it with- 
out lauding. But, however, as I was saying," and 
a hundred more such dead weights to attention. 
Not does he ever ptVise a story before he relates it ; 
a fatal rock to many a good tale. When a Stoir 
Wits a prepaiatory recommendation, it ia not wortk 
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Ifllling; wid ev«n when the relation ia tderaUe, th« 
generality of auditors are npt to persunde themselns, 
" the mountain's labour has produced only a. mouse." 
These are loose and geneml hnits; but by a dua 
)miHi>Tienient of them, you will find yourself Tery 
■entiUy grow more and mere agreeable, wherever 
you eooTOrse. Ad easy and becoming freedom you 
have akcady, and by the addition <^ discretion in 
the use of it, and complaisance to others, you will 
profaaUy succeed in your wish of becoming amiable 
m the opinion of men of sense and judgment, which^ 
should you aocunplisb it, will add much to the plea- 

Your affectionate falhai. 



Ih-im oft Onde to a Nephew, on Ait keeping t«t( 

company, bad hmars, ^c. in hit appreaUtathip. 
DiAx Ne7Hew, 

I am very much concerned to hear, that you 
are of late &llen into bad com^uiy; that you keep 
had hours, and give great tineasiness to your maeter, 
and break the rules of his family. Tmt when he 
expostulates with you on Uiia account, you return 
pert and bold answers ; and instead of promiaiDg w 
endeavouring to amend, repeat the offence ; and ^v^ 
entered into clubs and societies of young fellows, 
who sat at naught all good «xaniple, and make such 
persons «4io woold do their duty, the subiect of ifaait 
ridicule, as persons of narrow minds, ana who want 
the courage to do as they do. 

8 ■ Goo<^lc 



€S Letter writek. 

, Let me on thia occasion expostulate with yoii, and 
set before you the evil of the way you are in. 

In the first place : What can you mean by break- 
ing the tales of a family you had bound yourself bv 
contract to observe } Do you think it honest, to break 
through engagements into which you have solemnly 
entered; and which, are no lesa the rules of the 
corporation you are to be one day free of, than those 
of a private family? Seven years, several of which 
are elapsed, is not so long a term but that you may 
see it terminate before you are over fit to be trusted 
with your own conduct : twenty-one or twenty-two 
years of age is full early for a young man to be his 
own master, whatever you may think ; and you may 
surely stay till then at least, to choose your own 
hours, and your own company : and I fear aa you 
go on, if you do not mend your ways, your discretion 
will not then do credit to your choice. Remember 
you have no lime you can call your own, dttring the 
continuance of your contract; and must you abuse 
your master in a double sense ? rob him of his time, 
especially if any of it be hours of business ? rob him 
of his rest ; break the peace of his family, and give a 
bad example to others 1 And all for what ? WTiy, to 
riot in the company of a set of persons, who contemn, 
as the_y teach you to do, all order and discipline; ■ 
who, in all likelihood, will lead you into' gaming, 
drinking, swearing, and even more dangerous vices, 
to the unhinging of your mind from your business, 
which must be your future support. 

Consider, I exhort you, in time, to what these 
conrses may lead you. Ctmsider the afRiction you 
vnll give to all your friends, by your continuance in 
them. Lay together the suintance of the conversa- 
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[ion that passes in a whale evening, with your frothy 
companions, after you have come from them, and 
reflect what solid truth, what useful lessons, worthy 
of being inculcated in y«ur future life, that whole 
evening has afforded you ; and consider whether it 
is worth breaking through all rule and order for? 
Whether your present conduct is such as you would 
allow in a servant of your own ? Whether you ars 
so capable to pursue your buaineas with that ardour 
and delight next morning, as if you had not drank 
or kepi bad hours over night? If not, whether your 
master has not a double loss and damage from your 
misspent evenings? Whether the taking of small 
liberties, as you may think them, leads you not on to 
greater? For let me lell you, you will not find it 
in your power to stop when you mil : And then, 
whether any restraint at all will not in time ba 
irksome to you ? 

I have gone through the like servitude withplea- 
sure and credit, I found myself my own master full 
soon for ray discretion. What you diink of yoursalf 
1 know not ; but I wish you may do aa well for your 
own interest and reputation too, as I have done for 
mine : And I'll aaswe you 1 should not have thought 
it either creditable or honest to do as you do. I 
could have stood the laugh of a hundred such vain 
companions as you choose, for being too narrow- 
minded to break through all moral obligations to my 
master, in order to show the bravery of a bad heart, 
and what an abandoned mind dared to perpetrate. 
A bad beginning seldom makes a good ending ; and 
if you were assured that you could stop when you 
come for yourself, which is very improbable, how 
will you answer it lo equity and a good conscience, 
that you will not do so for your master ! There is, 
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I«t IBS tdl you, more tme bravery of mind in forbear- 
ing to do an injury, than in giving offence. 

You are now at an age, when you should itudy 
to improve, not divert your foculties. You shanld 
now lay in a fund of knowledge, thiU in time, when 
ripened by experience, may make you a worthy 
member of the commonwealth. Do you think you 
have nothing to leom, either as to your businesa, or 
as to the forming of your mindf Would il not be 
much better to cnooae the silent, the sober conversa- 
tion of books, than of such companions as never read 
or think? An author never commits anybuthia best 
thoughts to paper ; but what can you expect from 
the bughing, noisy company yoa keep, but frothy 
prate, indigested notions, and thoughts so unworihy 
of being remembered, that it is the greatest wisdom 
to forget ihem ? 

Let me entreat you then, my dear kinsman, for 
your family's sake, for your own sake, before it be 
loo late, to reflect as you ought upon the coarse you 
have entered Into. By applying yourself to books, 
instead of such vain company, you will be qualified 
in time for the best of company, and be respected by 
all ranks of men. This will keep you out of unne- 
cessary expenses, will employ all your leisure time, 
will exclude a world of temptations, and finally set 
you above that wretched company which now you 
seem so much delighted with. And one thing let 
me recommend to you, that you keep a list of the 
young men of your standing within the compass of 
your knowledge, and for the next seven years ob- 
serve what fate will attend them : see if those who 
follow not the course you have so lately entered into, 
will not appear in a very ditferent tight from thosa 
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who do : Bud for the industry a.od pToaperity of the 
one, ftiid ihe decay or failure of the other, (if iheir 
vain ways do not blast them before or as Boon as they 
begin the world,) you'll find abundant reason every 
day to justify the truth of the observations I have 
thrown togelier. As nothing but my affection for 
you could possibly inflnence me to these expostula- 
tions, I hope for a proper effect from them, if you 
would be thought well of by, or expect any favour 

Your loving uncle. 
P. S. — Tout master will, at my request^ send me 
word of the success of my n 



LETTER 62. 
An Uncle in answer to a Nepheto's complaining of 
F hardships in hit Apprenticeship. 

Dear Nefhew, 

I am sorry you should have any misunderstand- 
ing with your master : I have a good opinion of 
him, and am unwilling to entertain a bad one of 
you. It is BO much a master's interest to use his 
apprentices well, that I am disposed to thinli, that 
when they are badly used, it is ollener the effect of 
provocation than choice. Wherefore, before 1 givf> 
myself the trouble of interposing in your beha^l 
desire you will strictly inquire of yourself, whether 
you have not, by some misconduct or other, provok- 
ed that alteration in vour master's bohaviour of which 
vou so much complain. ]f, after having diligently 
complied with this request, you assure me that you 
are not sensible of having given cause of disgust on 
your side, I will readily use my 
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coneila you to your master, or procure you anottier. 
But if you find yourself blameable, it will be better 
for you tOTcmove, by your own amendment, the oc- 
casion of your master's displeasure, than to have me 
or any other friend, oSer to plead your' excuse, 
where you know it would be unjust to defend you. 
If this should be your case, alt your friends together 
could promise your better behaviour, indeed ; but as 
the performance must even then be youi own, it will 
add much more to your character to pass through 
your whole term, without any interposition between 
you. Weigh what I have here said ; and lemembw 
that your future welfare depends greatly on your 
present behaviour. 

I am your loving kinsman. 



LETTER 63. 

From, a Mother to her Son, in answer to hit coin- 
plaints of hardships in his Apprenticeship. 

I AM very sorry, my dear Sammy, lo hear that 
your msEtei and you do not a^ee so well as I could 
wish. I was always afraid you would e^ipect the 
same indulgence when you got abroad into the world, 
as you experienced when at home. You know, that 
in-'jnany instances, I have endeavoured to make 
seeming hardships as easy (o you as 1 could ; but if 
this mt^es you more difficult to be satislied, it would 
be a great trouble to me. Your uncle tells me, I 
am afraid with too much truth, that the indulgences 
you have received from me, have made your present 
situation more disagreeable than it would otherwise 
have besn. Whatever I have done for you, was al- 
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wayi intended for your good, and nothing eoald k 

deeply afflict me, aa to see my tenderness have a 
mischievous effect. Therefore, my dear child, to my 
constant care for you, do not add the sorrow of my 
seeing il the cause of your behaving worse, than if I 
had been less lender to you. Before we put you to 
your master, we had a very pleasing character of 
him from all his neighbours, and those who had any 
dealings with him. As Mr. James, who is now oui 
of his time, gives him the best of characters, and de- 
clares your mistress to be a woman of great prudence 
.-and good conduct, I know not how to thmk they 
would in any respect use you ill. Considei, my 
jlear, you must not, in any other woman than my- 
self, expect to find a fond and perhaps partial mother ; 
for the little failings which I could not see in you, 
will conspicuously appear to other persons. My af- 
fection for you would make me wish you lo he al- 
ways with me; but as that would be ineonsislent 
with your future welfare, and as you must certainly 
be a gainer from the situation you are now in, let a 
desire to promote my happiness as well as your own, 
make every seeming difiiculty light. I have desired 
your uncle to interpose in this matter, and he will 
write to you soon. He has promised to see justice 
done you, provided your complaints are founded on 
reason. Believe me, my dear child, 

Your affectionate mother. 



,Go.,slc 
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LETTER 64. ' 

From a Young Man, who had eloped from his Ap- 

pTtTtticeikip to his Father, dedring kivi to inter- 

cede with his Master to fake him again into hit 

service. 

HoNoimED Sir, 

With shame, arising from a consciousness of 

fiilt, I have presumed to write to you at this time, 
doubt not but you have heard of the irregularities 
in ray conduct, which at last proceeded so far, as to 
induce me to desert the service of the best of masters. 
Filled with the deepest contrition, and sensible of my 
folly and ingratitude, I know not of a more powerful 
advocate to intercede for me, than my honoured, 
though just otfended parent. It was the allurements 
of vicious com'pany that first tempted me to fmsake 
the path of virtue, and neglect my duty in a family, 
where I was treated with the greatest tenderness. 
Fully sensible of my fault, I am willing to make 
every reparation in my power ; but know not of any 
other, than by acting diametrically opposite to ray 
former conduct. Let me entreat you lo intercede 
with my worthy master to lake me again into hia 
service, and my whole future life shall be one con- 
tinued act of gratitude. 

I am, sir, your affectionate. 

Though uoduiiful son. 

LETTER 65. 

The Father's Attswer. 
Mt Dear Child, 

If ever you live to be a father, you will know 
what I feel for you on the present occasion. Ten- 
derness as a parent, resentment on account of ingra- 
titude, a real concern for your future happiness, and 
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respect for the worthy man whoie service you der 
serled, all conspire together to agitate my mind to 
different purposes; but palemal affection becomes 
predominant, and I am obliged to act as your friend, 
nlthough I am afraid you have considered me as 
your enemy. I have written to your master, and 
just now received hia answer ; copies of which I 
lave sent enclosed. Your master is willing again 
to receive you into his service, and 1 hope youi be- 
haviour will be correspondent to so much lenity. 
I am your afieclionate fathn. 



The Father to the Master. 
Mt Wobthv FaiEBn, 

I have often written to you with pleasure : but, 
alas! I am constrained at present 10 address myself 
to yon on a subject I little expected. I ha.ve just 
now received a letter from my son, by which I am 
informed, that he has left your service, through the 
instigation of evil company. His letter contains a 
penitential acknowledgment of his offence, together 
with a declaration of his resolution to act consistently 
with his duty for the future. He has begged of me 
to intercede with you in his behalf, and 1 know your 
humanity will excuse parental affection. If you will 
again receive the unhappy youth into your femily, I 
have great reason to hope that his conduct will be 
equal to his promises ; and it will confer a lasting 
obligation on an afflicted parent, and oblige 

Youi sincere friend and well wishw. 
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LETTER 67. 
From an Apprentice to his Father, in praise of hU 

Master aud Family. 
HoNOITBED Sm, 

I know it will be a great satisfaction to yon trnd 
my dear mother, to hear that I go on very happily 
in my business ; and my master seeing my diligence, 
puts me forward, and encourages me in such a man- 
ner that I have great delight in it, and hope I shall 
answer in time, your good wishes and espectations, 
atid the indulgence which you have always shown to 
me. There is such good order in the family, as 
well on my mistress' part as my master's, that every 
servant knows his duly, and does it with pleasure. 
So much evenness, sedateness and regularity, is ob- 
served in all they enjoin or expect, that it is impos- 
sible but it should be so. My master is an honest, 
worthy man ; every body speaks well of him. My 
mistress is a cheerful, sweet tempered woman, and 
rather heals breaches than widens them. And the 
children, after such examples, behave to us all like 
one's own brothers and sisters. Who can but love 
such a family ? I wish when it shall please God to 
pul me in such a station, that I may carry myself 
just as my master does ; and if I should ever marry, 
have just such a wife as my mistress : and then, by 
God's blessing, I shall be as happy as they are ; and 
as you, sir, and my dear mother, have always been. 
If any thing can make me still happier than I am, or 
continue to me my present felicity, it will be iha 
continuance of yours and my good mother's prayers, 
for, honoured sir and madam. 

Your ever dutiful son. 
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LETTER 68. ' 

JFVom a Mother in Tovm, to her Daughter at a 

Boarding School, in the country. 
Dear Child, 

Although we are separated in person, yet you 
are never absent from my thoughts, and it is my 
continual practice to recommend you to the care of 
that Being, whose eyes are on all his creatures, and 
to whom the secrets of all hearts are open : But I 
have been lately somewhat alarmed, because your 
two last letters do not run in that strain of unaffected 
piety as formerly. What, my dear, is this owing to t 
Does virtue appear to you as unpleasant? Is your 
bene&ient Creator a hard master, or are you resolved 
to embark in the &shionable folhes of a gay and un- 
thinking world ? Excuse me, my dear, I am a mo- 
ther, and a concern for your happmess is inseparably 
connected with my own. Perhaps I mistake, and 
what 1 have considered as a fault, may be only the 
effusions of youthful gaiety. I shall consider it in 
that light, and be extremely glad, yea, happy, to find 
it so. Useful instructions are never too often incul- 
cated, and, therefore, give me leave again to put you 
in mind of that duty, the performance of which alone 
can make you happy, both in time and in eternity. 

Religion, my dear, is a dedication of the whole 
heart to the will of God, and virtue is the actual ope- 
ration of that truth, which diffuses itself through every 
part of our conduct : Its consequences are equal^ 
beneficial as its promises : " Her ways are ways of 

Sleasantness, and all her paths are peace." Whilst 
le gay, unthinking part of youth ar& devoting the 
whole of their time to fashionable pleasures, how 
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happy should I be to he« that my chUd wm reli- 
gious without hypocritical austerity, and even gay 
with innocence. Let me beg that you will spend at 
leoBt one hour in each day in perusing your Bible, 
and some of our best English writers, and don't im- 
agine that religion is such a gloomy thing as soma 
enthusiasts have repreBeated. T4o, it indulges you 
in every rational and worthy amusement, so br &a it 
is consistent with morality ; it forbids nothing bat 
what ia hurtful. 

l^et me beg you will consider attentively what I 
have written, and send me an answer as soon as 
you can. 

I am your affectionate mother. 



HoKOUSES Madah, 

I am so much affected 1^ the perusal of your 
really parental advice, that I can scarcely hold the 
pen to write an answer : hut duty to the beat of pa- 
rents, obliges me to make you easy in your mind 
before I teike any rest to myself. That levity so 
conspicuous in my former letters ia too true to be 
denied, nor do I desire to draw a veil over my own 
folly. No, madam, I freely confess it ; but with the 
greatest sincerity I must at the same time declare, 
Utat they were written in a careless manner, without 
considering the character of the person to whom they 
were addressed. I am folly sensible of my error, 
and on all futura occasions shall endeavour to avoid 
pvingihs least offence. The councils you sent me 
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m yoor valuable letter wuit ao encomium : all that 
I desire is to hare them engraveu on my heart. My 
dear madam, I love religion, I love virtue, and I hope 
no consideralion will ever lead me from Aose duties, 
in which alone I expect future happiness. Let me 
beg lo hear from you often, and I hope that my whole 
future conduct will convince the best of parents, that 
I am what ahe wishes me to be. 

I am, honoured madam, your dutiful daughter. 



LETTER 70. 
fVoM a Young Wimtan, jtat gone to terviet tit Bm- 

ton, to her Mother in the country. 
Deak Mother, 

It is now a month that I have been at Mr. Wil- 
son's, and thankful that I like my place so well. My 
master and mistress are both worthy people, and 
greatly respected by all their neighbours. At my 
first coming there I thought every thing strange, and 
wondered to see such multitudes of people in the 
streets ; but what I suffer most from is the remem- 
brance of yours and my father's kindness; but I 
begin to be more reconciled to my state, as I know 
you were not able to support me at home. I return 
you a thousand thanks for the kind yl^ice you were 
so good as to give me at parting, and I shall endea- 
vour to practise it as long as I hve : Let me hear 
from you as often as you have an opportunity ; So 
with my duty to you and my father, and kind love 
to all friends, I remain ever. 

Your mpat dutiful dau^ter. 
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LETTER 71. 
The Mother's Antwer. 
Mr DsxB. Cbild, 

I am dad to hear that you leside in so worthy a 
family. You know that we never should have part- 
ed with ypu had it not been for your good. If you 
coatinue virtuous and obliging, all the family will 
lore and esteem you. Keep yourself employed as 
much as you can, and be always ready to assist your 
fellow servants. Never speak ill of any body ; but 
when you hear a bad story, try to soften it as much 
as you can ; don't repeat it again, but let it slip out 
of your mind as soon as possible. I am in great 
hopes that all the family are kind to you, from tha 
good character 1 have heard of them. If you have 
any time to spare from your business, 1 hope you 
will spend some part of it in reading your Bible, and 
other religious books. I pray for you daily, and 
there is nothing I desire more than my dear child's 
happiness. Remember that the more faithful you 
are to the discharge of your duty as a servant, the 
better you will prosper if you live to have a family 
of your own. Your father desires his blessing, and 
your brothers and sisters, their kind love to you. 
Heaven bless you, my dear child ; and continue you 
to be a comfort to us all, and particularly to 

Your affectionata mother. 



LETTER 72. 

To a Yoiaig Trader, generaUy in a harry ofbiuittets, 

advising method 03 well oi diligence. 
DzAE Nephew, 

The Ejection I have always home you, aa well 
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for your own sake as for yout late father's and mo- 
ther's, makes me give you the trouble of these lines, 
which I hope you will receive as kindly as I intend 

I have lately called upon you several times, and 
have as often fouod you in an extraordinary hurry ; 
which I well know cannot be sometimes avoided ; 
but perhaps need not be always the case, if your time 
were disposed in regular and proper proportions to 
your business. ■ I have frequently had reascm lo be- 
lieve, that more than half the flutter, which appears 
among traders in general, is ralher the effect of their 
indolence, than of their industry, however willing 
they are to have it thought otherwise ; and I will 
give you one instance in confirmation of (his opinion 
in a neighbour of mine. 

This gentleman carried on for some years a pro- 
fitable business : but indulging himself every evening 
in a tavern society or club, which the promotion of 
business (as is usually the case) gave the first pre- 
tence for. he looked upon those engagements as tha 
natural consequence of the approach of night ; and 
drove on his business in the day with precipitation, 
that he might get thither with the earliest. He sel- 
domkeptvery late hours, though he never came home 
soon. The night being gone, and his bottle emptied, 
the morning was always wanted to dispel the nimes 
of the wine. Whoever therefore came to him before 
nine, vras desired to caU again ; and when he rose, 
so many matters waited for him, as directly threw 
him into a flutter ; so tliat from his rising until dinner 
time, he Geem«d in one continued ferment. A long 
dinner time he always allowed himself, in order to 
iBCOver the fatigues he bad undergone ; and all his 
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table talk, was how heavy his business ]ay upon him ! 
and trhat pains he took in it ! The hearty meal, and 
th^ time he indulged himself at table, begat a disin- 
clination for any more business for that short after- 
noon ; so all that could be deferred, was put off to 
the next morning ; and longing for evening's ap- 
proach, be flies to his usual solace ; empties his bottle 
by eleven ; comes home ; gets lo bed ; and is invisi- 
Ue till next morning at nine ; and then rising, enters 
upon his usual hurry and confusion. 

Thti9 did hia life seem to those who saw him in 
bis buainess, one constant scene of fatigue, though he 
scarce ever applied to it four regular hours io any one 
day. Whereas, had he risen only at seven in the 
morning, he would have got all his business under by 
noon ; and Chose two hours from seven lo nine, being 
before many people go abroad, he would have met 
with no interruption in his affairs ; but might have 
improved his servants by bis own example, directed 
them in the business of the day, have inspected his 
books, written to his dealers, and put every thing in 
■o regular a train, for the rest of the day, that what- 
ever had occurred afterwards, would rather have 
served to divert than lo fatigue him. 

And what, to cut my story short, was the substance 
of the matter? Why meeting with some disappoint- 
ments and losses (as all traders must expect, and 
ought to provide for) and his customers not seeing 
him in his store so much as they expected, ar)d when 
there, always in a disobliging, petulant hurry ; and 
moreover, mistakes frequently happening through 
the flurry into which he put himself and every one 
about him ; by these means his business dwindled 
away insensibly, and not being able to go out of hi* 
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usual eouTH, which helped to imjuir both his caps' 
city and ardour in his business, his creditors began 
to examine bim, and he was compelled to Tender in 
a statement of his alTairs ; and then bad the mortifi- 
cation to find a balance of two thousand dollars 
against him. 

This was a shocking case lo himself, but worse to 
his family ; for his wife had lived, and his children 
had been educated, in such a manner, as induced 
them to hope their fottunes would be sufficient to 
place them in a stale of independence. 

In short, being obliged to quit a business he had 
managed with so little prudence, his friends got him 
upon a charitable foundation, which aSbrded him 
bare subsistence for himself; his children were dis- 
persed some one way and some another, into low 
scenes of life, and his wife went home to her friends, 
to be snubbed and reflected on by her own family, 
for faults not her own. 

This example will afibrd several good hints to a. 
young tradesman, which are too obvious to need ex- 
patiating upon ; and as, I dare say, your prudence 
will keep you from the like fault, you will never 
have reason lo reproach yourself on this score. But 
yet, as I always found you in a hurry, when I called 
upon you, I could not but give you this hint, for fear 
you should not rightly proportion your time to your 
business, and lest you should suspend to the next 
hour, what you could and ought lo do in the present, 
and so did not keep j^our business properly under. 
Method IS every thing in business, next to diligence. 
And you will, by falling into a regular one, always 
be calm and unruffled, and have time to spend in 
your shop with your customers; the female ones' 
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eepecially ; who always make a great many word* 
in their bargains, and expect to be humoured and 
peTSuaded : and how can any man &nd time for this, 
if he prefers the tavern to his store, and his bed to 
his business I I know you will take in good part 
what I have written, because you are sensible haw 
mucii I am, your truly aBectionate, &c. 



LETTER 73. 
FrtMK a Father to a Son, tm hw rugligetue m Aw 

Dbak Je»ht, 

You cannot imagine what a concern your care- 
lessness and indifferent management of your a&ira 
give me. Remissness is inexcusable in aU men, but 
in none so much as in a man of business, the soul of 
which is industry, diligence, and punctuality. 

Let me beg you to shake off the idle habits you 
have contracted ; quit unprofitable company, and 
unseasonable recreations, and apply to your count- 
ing-house with diligence. It may not yet be too late 
to retrieve your affairs. . Inspect therefore yourgainii, 
and cast up what proportion they bear to your ex- 
penses ; and then see which of the latter you can, 
and which you cannot contract. Consider, that when 
once a man suffers himself to go backward in the 
world, it must be an uncommon spirit of industry, 
that retrieves him, and puts him forward again. 

Reflect, I beseech you, before it be too late, upon 
the inconyeniences which an impoverished trader ia 
put to, for the remainder of his life ; which too, may 
Kappan to be the prime pan of it; the indi^tiea ha 
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it likely to suffer from (hose whose money hs hsa 
unthinkingly squandered ; the contempt he wilt meet 
with from all, not excepting the idle companions of 
his folly; the injustice he does his family, in depri- 
Ting his children, not only of the power of raising 
themselves, but of hving tolerably ; and how, on thA 
contrary, from being born to a creditable expectationi 
he sinks them into the lowest class of mankind, and 
exposes them to most dangerous temptations. Whst 
has not such a father to answer fori and all this fat 
the sake of indulging himself in an idle, a careless, a 
thoughtless habit, that cannot afford the least satis- 
faction, beyond the present hour, if in that ; and which 
must be attended with deep remorse, when he begins 
to reflect. Think seriously of these things, and in 
time resolve on such a course as may bring credit 
to yourself, justice to all you deal wiUi, peace and 
pleasure (o your own mind, comfort to jrour fiunilyt 
and which will give at the same time the hi^^Mtt 
•atisfaciion to 

Your careful and laving fiither. 



LETTER 74. 
Tke Son't grateful Amwer. 
HosKoiTRED Sir, 

I return you my sincere thanks for your (caMn- 
able reproof and advice. I have indeed too much 
indulged myself in an idle, careless habit ; and had 
already begun to feel the evil consequences of it, 
when I received your letter, in the insults of a credi- 
tor or two, from whom I expected kinder treatment. 
But, indeed, they wanted but their own, u I cotiM 
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onlr blanw myielf, who had brought th«it tough 
usage upon me. Your letter came so seasonably 
upon this, that I hope it will not want the desired 
effect; and as I think it is not ^et too late, I am ra- 
aoWed to take another course with myself and my 
afiitiis, that I may avoid the ill consequences you bo 
judiciously forewarn me of, and give to my &mily 
and fiiends the plsasure they so well deserve at my 
hand ; and particularly that satisfaction to so good a 
&tlier, whicn is owing to him by his 

Most dutiful son. 



LETTER 75. 

From a Father to a Daughter, in dislike of her in- 
tentions to marry at too early an age. 
DtAB Sallt, 

I was greatly- surpriseo at the letter you sent me 
last week. I was willing to believe I saw in you, 
for your years, so much of your late dear mother's 
temper, prudence, and virtuous disposition, that I 
refused several advantageous offers of changing my 
own condition, purely for- your sake : And will you 
now convince me so early, that I have 'no return to 
expect from you, but that the moment a young fellow 
throws himself in your way, you have nothing else' 
to do, but to give me notice to provide a fortune for 
you ; and that you intend to be of no further use 
and service to me ? This, in plain English, is iha 
meaning of your noiiticaiion. For 1 suppose your 
young man does not intend to marry you without a 
fortune. And can you then think, that a &lher hai 
(Uithing w do, but to confer beneRts ort his childrra. 
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without being endlled to expect any ntnni from 
them? 

To be sure I had proposed, at a proper time, to 
iind a husband for you ; but I thought I had y«t 
three or four years to come. For consider, Sally, yott 
are not fully sixteen years «f age ; and a wife, bs- 
iieve me, ought to have some better qualificttieBa 
than an agreeable person, to preserve a hnsbaod'a 
esteem, though it often has enough to attract a lover'a 
notice. 

Hare you experience enough, think you, discreetly 
to conduct the afiairs of a fomily? I thought you aa 
yet not quite capable to manage my house ; and I am 
sure, mv judgment always took a bias in your &Toar. 

Besides, let me tell you, I have great exceptions 
to the person, and think him by no means the man 
I would choose for your husband. For which, if it 
be not too late, I will give you good reasoni. 

On the whole, you must expect if you marry with- 
out my consent, to live without my assistance. Think 
it not hard : Your disappointment cannot be greater 
than mine, if you will proceed. I have iterer tiaed 
violent measures to you on any occasion, and ahaU 
not on this. But yet I earnestly hope you will not 
hurry yourself to destraction, and me perhaps to the 
grave, by an action which a little consideration may 
so easily prevent. 

I am your afflicted father.' 



LETTER 76 
From an elder to a younger Brother, cautioning Mm 

in the choice of a wife. 
DcAB William, 

Tour interest is more the objetf of my tho«^t> 
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thtn you perhaps imagine. Though you are youngar 
than I, yet my duty requirea my care for your good, 
and particularly in a point that may be so material 
to your whole life, as is that of love, Miss Howard 
is amjaUe on many accounts ; her features are regu- 
lar, her wit sprighliy, her deporiment genteel, and her 
Toice, I had almost said, ravishing. Yet I greatly 
feu, with all these endowments, she will not make 
the wife you ought to wish for. Her airy flights and 
gay behaviour are pleasing as a partner in conversa- 
tion ; but, will they be equally agreeable in a partner 
for life ? What now charms you, charms all others. 
Though she is delightful in company, are you Batis* 
fied she will be as agreeable when alone with you, or 
when she has not an opportunity of figuring away in 
flsmpany ; what you, perhaps, may not approve t 
She now sees nobody but whom she chooses to see ; 
if she should be a wife, it is more than probaUe sha 
roBT dislike restraints ; and can you approve of a 
di^se conversation in one you desire lo yourself? 
Think not, brother, that I have any interested mo- 
tive, for this advice : for I assure you 1 have not. I 
am not your rival, nor desire the lady you seem too 
fond oC As very few prudent matches are made by 
young gentlemen at your age, I caution you against 
thinking of a young woman who may be a suitable 
companion to a gentleman whose station and choice 
land him into much company and gay life ; but lo 
men whose circumstances require a more retired way 
of life, it is obvious a woman, whose talents lie prin- 
cipally in conversation, can never for that reason 
only, justify a young gentleman for choosing her for 
a wife. Shut not your ears to reason, forget not 
yourself, and be sure to remember, that the pleBiara 

.G<K,slc 
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of an honi or two, snd that of twenty, tliiitj, or 
forty years, oi a whole life, must arise from Toiy 
difieient sources. 

I am, dear brother. 

Yours, most afiectionately. 



LETTER 77. 

Frvm a Daughter to her Father, pleading for ktr 

Suter, who had vuirried withmit his coimtU. 
HoNODEED Sir, 

The kind indulgence you have always shown 
to your children, makes me presume to become an - 
advocate for my sister, though not for her fault 
She is very sensible of that, and sorry she has of- 
fended you ; but has great hopes that Mr. Eobinsmi 
will prove such a careful and loving husband to her, 
as may atone for her past wildness, and engage your 
forgiveness : for all of your children are seosiUa of 
your paternal kindness, and that you wish their good 
more for their sakes than your own. 

This makes it the more wicked to ofiend so good 
a father ; But, dear sir, be pleased to consider, th^ 
it cannot now be helped, and that she may be mada 
by your displeasiare very miserable in hw choica ; 
and that his faults are owing to the incoosideration 
of youth : otherwise, it would not have been a very 
discreditable match, had it had your approbatioDi 
I could humbly hope for my poor sister's sake, that 
you will be pleased rather to encourage his present 
good resolutions by your kind favour, tlun to make 
Him despair of a reconciliation, and so perhaps treat 
har with a negligence, which hitherto »fa« is not ap> 
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frebensive of; for be ia really very fendof ber, and 
hope will continue so. Yet ia she dejected for her 
fault to you, and wishes yet dreads to have your 
leaye to throw herself at your feet, to beg your for- 

fiveness and blessing, which would make the poor 
ear ofiender quite happy. 
Pardon, air, my interposingin her farour, in which 
my husband also joins. She is my sister. She is 
your daughter; though she has not done so worthilv 
ae I wish, to become that character. Be pleased, 
mr, to forgive her, however : and also forgive me, 
' " I for hor; who am' 

Your ever dutiful d 



LETTER 78. 
Tht Father's Amvxr. 
Itei« Nancv, 

You must believe that your sister's unadvised 
nuLTrkge, which she must know would be disagreea- 
U« to me, gives me no smaU concern ; and yet I will 
MBUre yoQ that it arises more from my affection for 
her, tbui any other consideration. In her education 
I took all the pains and ca.re my circumstances would 



■dmit, and offen flattered myself with the hope that 
the happy fruits of it would be made to. appear in 
her prudent conduct. What she has now done 



not vicious, but indiscreet ; you must remember, that 
I have often declared in her hearing, that the wild 
Bssartion of a rake making a good husband, was the 
mott daagerous opinion a yoQng woman could im- 

I will not however, in pity to her, point out the 
naoy iUg I am afraid will attend her rashness, be- 
Mun it ii done, and cannot be helped; but wish 
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^ may be happier than I ever savr a. woraas who 
loftped so fatal a precipice. 

Her hutband has this morning been with me kn 
her fortune ; and it was with -much decision I told 
him, that as all she could hope for was wholly at 
my disposal, I should disburse it in such a mannei 
%3 I thought would most contribute to her advantage ; 
and that 9s he wa; a stranger 10 me,. I shoiild choose 
to know how he deserved it, before he had the power 
met what I intended for her: He bit'his lip, and 
with a hasty, step wiTs my humble servant. 

"Tell th« rash girl J would not have her to be 
afflicted at this behaviour in me ; for I know it will 
contribute to her advantage on'e way or other ; if ha 
iparried her fof her own sake, she will- find no altera- 
rion of behaviour from this diaappointmeat ; but if 
he mffrried mily for her money, she will soon be glad 
to find it in my possession, rather than his. * 

Yoiir interposition in. her behalf Is very sisterly: 
And you see I have not the resentment she mi^ht 
expect. But I truly wish that she had acted witti 
your prudence ! for her own sake I wish it. 

I am your loviiig fiithw. 



LETTER 79. 

From a Daughter to a Father, wherein she dutifidlj/ 
' txpostvlales against a match he had proposed to 
htft with a GeTUltmaa muck older than hxridf. 

HoKOOBEs Sir, 

l^aiagfa yoor injunations ahoukl prove diasMt- 
viMlly oi^eftte to jny tiHni secret uiclinationB, yet t 
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am not insensible that the duty which I owe you 
liinds me to comply with ihem. Besides, I should 
be very ungrateful, abould I presume, in any point 
whateyer, considering your numberless acts of pa- 
lental Indulgence \toivard me, to contest your will 
and pleasure. Though the consequences thereof 
abould proyp ever so fatal, I am determined, to be 
all obedience, in case what I have to offer in my 
own defence should'have no iiifiiience over yon, or 
be thought an insufficient plea, for my aversion to a 
match, which, unhappily for "me, ybu seem to fCp- 
prove of. It is very possible, air, the gentleman you 
recommend to my cKoice, may be possessed of all 
that substance, and all those good qualities, that bias 
you so strongly in hjs favour ; but be not aogty, dear 
sir, when I remind you that there Is a' vast dispro- 
portion in our yearp. ■ A lady of more experience, 
and of a more advanced age, would, in my humble 
opinion, be a more fit helpmate for himt To be in- 
genuous, (permit me, good sir, to speak the senti< 
meats, of my heart without reserve for once,) a taaxi, 
almost in his grand climacterick, can never be .an 
agreeable companion for me : nor can the natural 
gaiety of my temper, which has hitherto been in- 
dulged by yourself in. every Innocent amusement, 
be over agreeable to him. Though his fondness at 
first may connive at the little freedoms I shall be apt 
to take; yet as soon as the edge of his. appetite 
shall be abated, he will grow jealous, and for eVer 
torment me without a cause. I shall be debarred of 
every diversion suitable to jny years, though ever 
so harmless and inoffensive ; .'permitted to see no 
company; hurried down perhaps to some melan- 
cl^oly rural recess : and there, Ince my lady Grace 
in the play, sit pensive and- alone, under a greea 
trse. Your long experienced goodneSSi and tbat 
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lender regard, which you have always expressed for 
my ease and' satisfaction, encourage me thus freely 
to expostulate With you on an afikir of so great im- 
portance. If, however, after all, you shall judge 
the inequality of out age an insufficient plea in my 
favour, and that want of affectioli for a husband is 
but a trifle, where there is a large fortune, and a 
coach and six to throw into the scale ; if, in short, 
you shall lay your peremplory comman^i upon me 
■ to' resign up all my real happiness and peace of 
mind for the vanity of living in pomp and grandeur, 
I am ready to submit to your superior judgment. 
Give me leave, however, to observe, that it is impos- 
sible for m? ever to love the man into whose arms I 
am. to be' thrown, and that my compliance with so 
detested a proposition, is nothing more than th« 
result of the most inviolable du^ to a father, who 
never madd the least attempt before to thwart dw 
inclinations of 

His ever obedient daughter. 



LETTER 80. 

Mrs. Bmoe to her Mother, on. the approach of htr 

own death. 
Madam, , ~ 

I am now taking a final adieti of this world, 
in certain hope of meeting you in the neii. I carry 
to my grave my affection and gratitude to you. I 
leave you with the sineereat concern for your own 
happiness, and the welfare of your family. May 
my prayers be answered when I am sleeping in lb» 
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dasL May the angels of-God eondoctyoa ia (b« 

paths of immoriftl pleasure. 

I would collect the poweTs of my sojil, uid uk 
bieastngs for you with the holy violence of prayei.- 
God Almighty, the God of youi' pious ancestors, 
who has been your dwelling-place for iiiany genera* 
tions, bless you. It is bvt a short space I have to 
measure; — my shadows are lengthening;, and my 
snn decliniaifi that goodness which has hitherto 
conducted me, \vill not fail me in the eoncludin^ 
act of life : that name, which I have made my 
glory and ray boast, shall then -be my strength ana 
my salvation. 

Ts meet death with' a becoming fortitnda ia a 
part above the powers of nature, and which I.caa 
peform by no poij'er or holiODsa of my owp ; for 
O! in my best state I am altogether vanityr-* 
wveitched, helpless sinner: but in the iperits and 
perfect righteousness of God my Saviour, I bops to 
appea; justified,- at the supreme tribunal, whero I . 
must shortly' stand to be judged. 

[N. B.— This letter was iiol lo be sent to hsr 
mother till she Was dead.] . ■■ 



LETTER 81. 
Tie Earl of Stafford to kit Son, jiat befitr§ kit 

. Lordship's execution. 
Mt peahest Wilt., 

These are the last lines that you are to »• 
eeive from a father that tenderly loves you. I 
wish there were greater leisure to impart my 
mind, unto you ; but our merciful God will supply 
»iX things by his grace, and Will guide and protect 
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rou in all your ways; to whose infinite goodDeti 
bequeath you ; and therefore be -not discouraged, 
but serre him, and trust in hJm, and he will pre- 
'serve and prosper. you in alt things. Be sure you. 
give all respect W my wife, yfho hath ever had a 
great love unto you, and therefore it will be well 
beconiitig you. Never be wanting in your love And 
care to your sisters, but let them ever be most dear 
to you : For this will' give others cause to esteem 
and respect you for it, and is a duty that you owe 
them in the memory of your excellent mother and 
myself ^ Therefore your care and affection to them 
must be the very same ihat you are to have of your- 
self; and the like regard must you have to your 
youngest sister, for indeed you owe it to her also, 
both for her father's and mother's sake. Sweet 
Will, be careful to take the advice of those fiienda. 
who are, by me, desired to advjse yoti for' your 
education. . Serve God diligently, morning aild 
evening, and daJly comtnend vourself to him, and 
have him before your eyes in all your wayis. With 
patience hear the instruction of those friends I leave 
with you, and diligently follow their counsel. For, 
till you- come by time to have experience in the 
world, it will be far more safe to \xast to their judg- 
ment than your own. Lose not. the jime of your 
youth, but gather those seeds of virtue and know- 
ledge which may be of use to yourself, ai)d comfort 
to your friends, for the rest of your life. And that 
this may be the better effected, attend thereunto with 
patience, and be sure to correct and restrain yourself 
from anger. 

Suffer not sorrow to cast you down; but with 
cheerfulness and good courage go on the race you 
have to run in all . sobriety and truth. Be but*. 
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with an hallowed care, lo have respect to sll tli# 
commandments of God,* allowing not youraelf to 
neglect them in itie least thing, lest by degrees, you 
come to forget (hem in the greatest ; for the heart 
of man is deceitful at^Te ail things. And in' all 

J 'our duties and devotions towards God, rather per- 
orm them joyfully than pensively ; for God loves a 
cheerful giver. For your religion, let it he directed 
according to that which shall be taught by those 
who are in God's church, the proper teachers thereof, 
father than that you either fancy one ti . yourself, 
or be led by men that are singular in their own 
opinion, and delight to go in ways of their own 
finding out ; For you will certainly find sohemeu 
and truth in the one, and much unsteadiness sad 
vanity in the other. 

The king, I trust, will deal graciously with you; 
restore you those honours, and that fortune which a 
distempered time hath deprived you of, together 
with the life of your father,- which I rather advise 
might be a new gift and creation from himself than 
by other means, to the end yoii may pay the ihanki 
to him, without having obligations to any other. 
^ sure to avoid, as much as you can, to inquire 
after thosfe who have been sharp in their, judgmenta 
towards me, and I charge you never to suffer (i 
thought of revenge to enter into your heart; but be 
careful to he informed, who were my friends in this 
' prosecution, anjJ to' them apply yourself to make 
them your friends also, and on such you may rely, 
and bestow much of your conversation amongst 
them. And God ^hnighty, of his infinite goodnesa, 
bless you and your children's children ; and his 
same goodness bless your sistere in'like manner: 
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pwftel yira in erery good woilc, acid girs yon a light 
and«raiftnding,in all things. Amen. 

Your most lo Ting father, 

T. Wentwoetb. 



LETTER 82. 

Frofit a Pother to his tick Sow, mi Happinat. 

No man that.has post the middle point of' Iif«t 
can sit down to feaEl upon the pleasures of youth, 
without finding the banquet embicteE^d. by the cup 
of sorrow. Many days of harmless frolic, and many 
nights of honest festivity ^tdll recur ; he may revive 
the memory of many lucky accidents, or pleuing 
extravagancies ; or, if he has engt^d in scenes of 
action, and been acquainted with affitirs of difficulty 
and vicissitudes of fortune, he may enjoy the ttobu 
pleasure of looking back vmon distress 'fiiraly sup- 
ported, upod danger resolutely encountered, and upon 

, oppression artfully defeated, ^neas very properly 
comforts his companions, when, after the hqrrors of a 
storm, they have landed on an unknown and desolate 
country, with the hope that their miseries will at 
some distant period be recounted with delight, Then 
are, perhaps, few higher gratifications than that of 
reflection on evils surmounted, when they were not 

' incurred by our own fault, and neither reproach us 
with cowardice or guilt. 

But this kind of felicity is always abated by the 
reflection, that they with whom we shouldho moat 
pleased to share it, are now in the grave. A few 
years make such havoc among the human race, that 
we ooon see ourselves deprived of those with whom 
wa entered the world. The man of enterprise, when 
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. he has recounted his adventures, is forced, a.t the' 
close of the narration, lo pay a sigh to the memory 
of those who contributed to bis success ; and he that 
has spent his life among the gayer part of mankind, 
has quickly his remembrance stored with the remarks 
and repartees of wits, wTiose sprighlliness and mer- 
riment are now lost in perpetual silence. The tra- 
der, whose industry has. supplied the want of inheri- 
tance, when he sits down lo enjoy his fortune, repines 
in solitary plenty, and laments the absence of those 
companions with whom he had planned out amuse- 
ments for his latter years : and ^e scholar, who'se 
merit, oAer a Jong series of efTorls, raises him from 
obscurity, looks round in vaiB from'hts exalted state, 
for his old friends, to be witnesses of his long-sought 
for affluence, and to 'partake of his bounty. 

' Such is the imperfection of all human happiness ; 
and every period of life is obliged to borrow its en- 
joyments from the time to come. In youth we have 
nothing past to entertain us ; and in age we derive 
nothing from the retrospect but fruitless sorrow. The 
loss of our friends and companions impresses hourly 
upon us the necessity of oar own departure. We 
And that all our schemes are quickly at an end, and 
that we must lie down in the grave with the forgotten 
multitude nf former ages, and yield sur places to 
others, who, like us, shall be driven awhile by hope 
or fear about the surface of the earth, and then like 
us, be lost in the shade of death. 

Beyond, this termination of our corporeal existence, 

we are therefore obliged to extend ouf hopes, and 

• every man indulges his imagination with something 

which is not lo happen till he has lost the power of 
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pereetring it. Some amuse themxelrea with entaili 
and settlements, provide for' the iocrease and per- 
fKlnaiion of families and honours, and contrive tt 
obviate the dissipation of fortunes, which it has been 
the whole business of their lives to nrcumulete. 
Others, more refined and exalted, congratulate their 
own hearts upon the future extent of their reputation, 
the lasting farn)! of their performances, the reverence 
of distant nations, and the gratitude of unprejudiced 
posterity. 

It is not, therefore, from, this -world, that any ny 
of comfort can proceed lo cheep the gloom of the last 
hour. But futurity has still its prospects ; there is 
yet happiness in reserve sufficient to support us un- 
der every affliction. Hope is the chief Messing of 
man ; and that hope only is rational, which we ara 
certain cannot deceive. 

' I am, &c 



J^roiH the tavu tff the aatm, on the Immortaltty of 
the Saul. 

It must be allowed, that .through all the parta of 
nature there appears. a most benevolent intention in 
the providence of God for man's preservation and 
comfort. The earth and waters administering to hi* 
food and raiment, animals of various kinds are pre- 
sBrved,(br him in due season, as w^ evpry day ex- 
perience. But these pleasures are but of a subordi- 
nate degree; he enjoys somethingof a ftir more 
sublime nature— his poiver of contemplating on the 
goodness of hi* Maicer in the creation of all thMa 
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things, which renders him desirous of something 
above and beyond theroall. 

Can it therefore be suggested, that beings capable 
of the most refined contemplations on.the works ofihe 
cieatioD ; capable of being moved and affected, even 
to an inexpressible degree of pleasure) by the com- 
bined harmonies of sound ; beings capable of increas- 
ing and advancing their knowledge and speculation . 
in bU things, even lo their last moments ; capable of 
conceiving notions which no part of their moYtal 
frame can possibly convey to their .understanding, 
arid in which no instrumental influence can have any 
share ; beings that are never satisfied in searching 
after truth through all the winding labjTioths and 
hidden recesses of nature ; I say, can it be imagined, 
that such beings should be deprived of aU existence, 
in the midst of these growing speculations, which 
pail have oo origin but what is truly divine ? lis ful- 
ness must be in an hereafter. Our very imagination 
reaches to eternity, iii' spite of all that can be said by 
the most obstinate atheist, or that our own doubts 
can devise. Hope ii, a constant instinct which in- 
spires met) wjth a desire of finding some belter state, 
and is a suie presage of futurity ; nor could any man 
on earth be possessed of.it, if that state were not 
certain, no more than He' would shrink at committing 
a wicked act, if there were no power within himself 
that is to live' hereafter. Another sUung proof of 
the immortality of the soul flows from the infallible 
goodness .and justice of tlie Divine-' Being; for if it 
were not immortal, and ever conscious of good and 
evil done in this life, that goodness and justice would 
be liable to be cajled in question. This notion has 
often confounded some of the greatest philosophers, 
and is. at the same time one of the greatest consid- 
erations to prove a future state, when entered upon 
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with deliberation. Can we hesitate to believe tha. 
immortality of the soul, when we see how the most 
abandoned miscreants live and prosper in affluence 
of fortune, carrying it with a high hand against their 
neighbours, distressing all in their .power, enjoying 
and rioting on the substance of widows and orphans, 
and ,at last going to the grave unpunished ; "whilst 
the innocent and virtuous sufier a series of affljctiotis 
and-miseries, by the means of these powerful tyrants, 
all theif livesi and at length lie down in the dust, 
wronged aiid uiiredressed in this hfe ? If then there 
be not an hereaftef for the aoul, and if it be'nol con- 
scious of past, good «nd evil, where is the juatice, 
whore is the goodness, where is the mercy, where is 
the benevolence in giving being to mankind, for no 
other end but to suffer pains and misery at the hands 
of another; and what but partiality, (which is injus- 
tice in itself,} would have ordered sofierings like 
these for some, and a power of tyrannizing to others, 
for the short date of the life of man here, ^eie there 
no punishment for the unjust and base, no. happiness 
for the virtuous qnd injured b^reaOer! These.'Con- 
siderotions have induced roe to believe in a future 
existence, which I most firmly do. 1 will therefore 
put my trust in an nil merciful God, who is able to 
conduct me through the thorny paths of this life, to 
another and a better world. 



Cuglc 



IM' urns wniTBi. 

LETTER 84. 
From ait Vtule to hU Nephew, on the pemiciom hlUt 

of drinHng to excest. 
D»4»,Nephbw, 

When I consider yo.ur age, ineipsTience, and 
lituatioi)> arid how often you will, uinavoidably, be 
ied inlo .compaoy, I think I cannot ^mpioya vacant 
bour better, Uian in laying before you a ii^ thoughts 
tti the detestable practice of drinking to£Kceesi and 
I ntei on this business the more cheerruUjr, because 
I am confident yoa have hitherto beev careful to 
follow my •dnce. 

There ii bo vice curies a greater shame and 
gd^m in it than drunkenness. There is i^o epectt^ 
de We behold with greater aversion and contempt. 
It ainks a man infinitely below the beasts that perish. 
The brulaB »re gfiiljy of no excess — This is the pre- 
logatire of man. This shameful vice throws, the 
mind into universal confusion and uproar — lays the 
undbscajidiog and reason in sad and d^lorable 
luins— eSacee every thing that can be called, the im- 
'ttge of Ood^^xtinguisbes reason and inflames the ■ 
passions — dethomes the judgnient, and euilts our 
worst desires in it« place. . The world has not in it 
a mvn conlempUble sight than a rational creature 
in this condition. ' A famous republic of old used to 
make their slaves drunk, and expose them in that 
condition to &eir children, thai, by seeing their 
tidiculous actiQns, hearing their ridiculous ej^rei- 
sions, and beholding that deplorable alienation ofrea- 
. sou which this vice occasions, ibey might be eSectu- 
al!^ deterred from it. They thought, says an useful 
writer, that Were they to apply whoUy to the reason 
of their youth, it might prove to little purpose, as the 
tan* of the aigumente, which they now employed. 
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night not hp lufficiently comprehended, or the im> 
presaion might sooq be effaced : But when they made 
them frequently eye witnesses of all lh« madness 
Knd absurdities, and at length of the perfect sense- 
lessness which the immoderate draught occasioned, 
the idea of the wild change would be ao fixed jn tho 
minds of its beholders, as to render them utterly 
Averse to its cause. 

And msy we not justly conclude it to be ttom 
hence that the ofispring of the persons, who are ao* 
customed thus to disguise themselves, oftea prove 
remarkably sober. They avoid in their riper years 
their parent's crime, from that detestation of it which 
they contracted in their earlier years. As to most 
Other vices, their debasing' circumstances are not 
taWy known to us, till we have attained a maturity 
of age : nor can be then, till they have been duljf- 
ftttended to. But fn our very childhood, at our first 
beholding the effects of drunkenness, we are stricken 
with astonishment, that a rational being should be 
thus changed — and be induced to make himself the 
object of scorn and contempt. And indeed we must 
hold the man in the utmost contempt, whom we hear 
and see in his progress to excess : at first, leasing 
you with his contentiousness and impertinence — 
mistaking your meaning and hardly knowing; his 
own — then, faltering in his speech — unable lo get 
through an entire sentence — his hands tremhlin^— 
his eyes swimming — his legs too feeble to support 
him ; till at length you only know the human crea- 
tnie by hb shape. 

I otnnot hut add, that wire a person of eense 19 
Wve a juBt notion of all the silly things he say* or 
loss, of the wretched appearance he makee m ft 
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drunken fit, he could not want a more powerful ar- 
gument against repeating the crime. 

But as none of us are inclined to think ill of our- 
selves, so none of us will know bow far our vices 
expose us. We allow them excuses, which they 
meet not with from any but ourselves. 

This is the case of all : It la particularly so wilb 
drunkards : Many of whom their shame would un- 
doubtedly reform, could they be brou^t to conceive 
how much they do of which uiey ought lo be. ashamed. 

Nor is it improbable that it ia the very considera- 
tion, how much drunkenness contributes to make a 
nan the contempt of his wife, his children, his ser- 
vants, of all sober spectators, which hath proved the 
cause that it hath seldom been the reigning vice of 
any people possessed of refinement of manners. Nay, 
dmnKenness prevails most among the savage and 
uncivilized, amongst those of ruder understandings 
and less delicacy of sentiment. Crimes, as they 
are in men, there must be in al) nations; but the 
more civilized have perceived drunkenness to be 
such an offence against common decency, such a 
prostiiution of one's self to the ridicule and sco& of 
the meanest, that in whatever ebe they might trans- 
gress, they would not do it in this particular ; but 
leave a vice of such a degrading nature to the wild 
and uncultivated — to the stupid and undistinguishing 
part of mankind — to those who had no notion of 

Eropriety of character, and decency of conduct. How 
Lie this vice became the reproach of our English 
ancestors, we find in Camden's annals. Under the 
year 1681, he has this ftbservation : — " The Etig- 
lisb, who hitherto had, of all the northern nations., 
shown themselves the least addicted to immoderate 
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drinking, and been commended for their aobriety, 
first learned in these wars in the Netherlands, to swal- 
low a large quantity of intoxicating liquor, and lo de- 
stroy their own health by drinking iliat of others." 

There is hardly any vice which entails more com- 
plicated miseries upon the unhappy nrelch that is a 
slave to it than drunkenness. It gradually under- 
mines the strength and vigour both of body and 
mind. We every day see the most deplorable effects 
of this moat ahamefuf vice, in the ruined health, con- 
stitution, and fortune of vast numbers of our fellow 
creatures. How many ingenious and industrious 

Kraons has this rendered useless and worthless ! — 
jw many happy families does this daily reduce to 
indigence and beggary! How many innocent suf- 
ferers doth it involve in its deplorable consequences ! 
How many have I known who began life creditably 
and reputably, with. a basis, on which through indus- 
try ana virtue, to rear the structure of an ample for- 
tune ; hy contracting these fatal and cursed habits, 
have ruined themselves and their families for ever ! 
For of all the vices there is none so incurable as this, 
when it is once contracted. Other vices leave us 
with age ; This fixes its roots deeper, and acquires 
strength and firmness with revolving years. It kin- 
dles an infernal spark which is a^olutely inextin- 
guishable. 

Be^des, drunkenness is an inlet to ail wickedness. 
For, when a man has no reason to direct him, he is 
prepared for any enormity. It gives every spei-ies 
of temptation power ovejr us, by disqualifying us for 
consideration, and by extinguishing in us allregard. 
to prudence and caution. 

It stimulates us to follow the rashest advice of our 
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companiona, because not allowing us to reason upon 
it, and incapacitaiiog us for self g^overnment, it of 
couTSe abandons us to the guidance of those with 
whom we are most pleased, of those who countenance 
all OUT excesses. 

It certainly iays us open to the greatest crimes ; 
because when we are thoroughly healed by the ine- 
briating draught, we then are enamoured of what is 
daring and extravagant — we then aspire to bold and 
desperate undertakings, and that wtiich is the most 
licentious then carries with it the appearance of a 
great and glorious enterprise, adapted to a courageous 
and intrepid mind. Hence rapes, adulteries, murders, 
acts of the last inhumanity and barbarity have been 
perpetrated ; actions, for which, if the very thoughts 
of them could have entered their minds in their sober 
moments, they would justly have abhorred them- 
selves. Alexander the Great, at the instigation of a 
drunken harlot, issued from his cups, with torches, 
and burnt Fersepolis, the metropolis of the Persian 
empire, one of the most stalely and magnificent cities 
in the whole world. 

The most fatal mischief, from which one branch 

of the medical profession derives its principal support, 
very frequently results from a slate of intoxication- 
Young persons when inflamed with wine hesitate not 
to throw themselves, in this state of inebriety, into 
the arms of the very lowest class of prosiiiutcs, with 
whom all great cities swarm in the midnight hours- 
creatures covered with fiitb, itch, and rags, putrid 
with disease, and devoured with vermin, whom in 
their senses and sober hours they would have regard- 
ed with the utmost detestation and horror. 

I am, your afie'^tionate uncle. • 
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LETTER 85. 

To a Nephew going abroad. 

Mv Deab Jack, 

I congratulate you upon the succesa of your in- 
terest, in so readily acquiring such an eligible situa- 
tion abroad ; I think it my duty, however, to assure 
you, that all the advantages of this voyage chiefly 
depend upon your proper behaviour and regulation 
of conduct. Avoid dissipation and idleness, which 
are very destructive to health, than which nothing 
could be more de&r to you in a strange climate. — 
While you seek for a fortune, let justice and honour 
be your guides, and do not sully the laws of human- 
ity, by taking; an unworthy advantage over the for- 
lorn. J hope to see you before your departure, in 
order to add somethmg to your purse and stock, 
that you may remember 

Your affectionate uncle. 



LETTER 86. 

Prom the Nepheio in Answer. 

Mt Deab Uncle, 

I know not how to express my grateful thanks for 
your advice. Believe me, I shall always endeavour to 
Keep your bright example before my eyes, that I 
may never deviate from the paths of rectitude. I 

11* ... 



Goosl. 
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■hall do myself the Ktrema pleasure of seeing: yoa 
to-monow ; till thea I lemain, dear uncle, 

YouT aJTectionate nephew. 



Froma TTodesmatt to his Daughter, on her firit let- 
ting oKt in the world. 
My Deak Girl, 

You are now embarking on the dangerous com- 
merce of the world at the early age of eighteen — an 
age the most dangerous in the life of a female. Do 
not therefore, treat with indifference the advice of a 
parent, who has bought wisdom by experience, and 
■who has no other view in the trouble he is now tak- 
ing, but to teach you how to shun those dangers 
which proTe the destruction of thous.inds. 

In the first place, remember how young you are, 
and how easily your youthful mind may be led 
astray, if vou be not exceedingly cautious in your 
conduct. Tor this reason, never be too confident of 
your own resolutions, but religiously avoid even the 
appearance of temptation, and always ask fur that 
advice, which your father will always be ready to 
give you, with candour and tenderness, if you be not 
above taking it. 

Attend divine sen-ice on Sunday, as often as the 
nature of your connections will admit, and do not 
neglect the perusal of the sacred WTitings. By these 
means you will retain the character of a good Chris- 
tian, and you will thereby find yourself strengthened 
in the lovo of virtue. 

. Cuglc 
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Be punctnally honest lo every trust reposed in 
you : for the deficiency of even but a shilling, ox k 
shilling's worth, is as fatal to a person's character, as 
if the deficiency were for the largest sum. A char- 
acter once tainted, is for ever ruined ; but this ia an 
admonition, which I believe, I have now little need 
to give you. 

Al all times punctually speak the truth, and do not 
endeavour to hide a fault by the use of a lie. As I 
trust you have high notions of honour, let me ardent- 
ly entreat you not to forfeit any part of that honour 
hy the crime of falsehood, which belongs only to lit- 
itie, mean, and narrow souls. My dear girl, cau' 
liously avoid a lie even on the most trifling occasions, 
if you wish lo preserve your honour untainted. 

Be afiable and civil to every one, however low 
iheir stations in life may be, and never took with 
contempt on any one merely because they may n<tt 
dress so well as yourself. The day will comOi 
when the queen and the beggar will be on a level. 

Among the minor virtues, cleanliness stands fore- 
most — It is of the greatest importance in culinary 
and domestic concerns, A well informed judgment 
in the art of cookery and confectionary being of the 
utmost importance in the respectable family you are 
-about to enter, I shall therefore present you with 
two very excellent books on these suyects, either 
■Glasse's whole Art of Cookery, or the New Ameri- 
can Cookery, or Female Companion, by an Ameri- 
can Lady. 

In the commerce of this world you will meet with 
variety of tempers, and some of them no ways pleas- 
ing to you ; but if your fortune or hopes depend 
upon inem, do not contend with your superiors 
about trifles, since many a good friend has bean 
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lost by, servants endeavouring to be wiser than their 
masieia, mistresses', or superior connections. Wise 
servants will always endeavour to discover the bent 
and inclinations of those they serve ; and when 
they have once discovered them, it will be no difficult 
matter to give satisfaction. 

Carefully avoid all party connections among ser- 
vants. Do what you can to make up differences, 
but never foment them. Do not see ihem injured 
whom you serve, without acquainting them there- 
with ; hut avoid being the bearer of little idle tittle- 
tattle tales. Keep your own counsels, and trust no 
one with your bosom secrets but your father, or your 
real friend. 

All this advic«, however, will be but of little effect, 
unless you keep yourself strictly virtuous. It is 
from a strict adherence to virtue that all your future 
hopes must flow i but should you, in an unguarded 
moment, depart from the rigid rules of virtue, you 
will then he ruined, lost and undone for ever; for 
your relations, friends, and even acquaintances, will 
lowake you and shun you. But I hope that such 
may never be the case of my motherless girl ! 

A few hints may not be improper to guard you 
against the snares and temptations, which men throw 
in the way of young and inexperienced girls. 

Never accompany any man singly, to walk with 
him in the fields, to ride with him in a coach, or to 
go lo any of the public places of amusement. Girls 
too easily persuade themselves, that every young- 
fellow wno dangles afler them, wbhes to make 
wives of them ; but no mistake can be more fatal t» 
their reputation and character ; for there are an in-. 
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fiAite number of those coxcombs, who endeavour to 
captivate the hearts of girls only that they may har« 
an opportunity of boasting in company how great are 
their conquests. 

When a young man of fortune expresses his love 
to a girl, who has no fortune but her virtue and ac- 
complishments, great iudeed should be her caution. 
It is certainly a great chance, if this consideration 
does not throw her off her guard, and induce her to 
consider that as love, which may be found to be only 
a snare for her ruin. It is this fatal mistake whicn 
has filled our public streets with so many unhappy 
girls. 

Real and sincere love is modest and tiroid, and 
- every young woman may lay down this as a certain 
rule, that no man who really wishes to make a wife 
of them will ever attempt to lake the least indecent 
liberties with them, nor ask for an improper favour, 
under promise of marriage ata more convenient timfe. 
The moment a man attempts any thing of this kind, 
the prudent girl will instantly fly from him, and ever 
after shun him as she would the plague, peslileuce, 
and famine. 

Were young women properly to consider how 
important and how difficult the proper choice of a 
husband is, we should not hear the complaints of s* 
many unhappy couples. But, the misfortune is, 
they marry first, and think it will be lime enough to 
consider afterwards ; and hence it is that so many 
complain all the rest of their lives, and look back 
with regret and horror on that day in which they 
quitted service, to embark in a state of married 
slavery. 

There ii another, and a very important ooaiid«ra- 
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tion, which ought to be constantly uppermost in your 
mind before you venture to take a husband. Ask 
yourself these plain questions : How are we to live 
afler we shall be married? As I have no fortune 
myself, will my husband's income support us suita- 
bly, at least, to my present condition, and will he be 
able to take care of me in sickness, and enable ine to 
bring up our children in a decent manner! Remem- 
ber, that however tenderly you may love each other, 
if want of any kind siiire you in the face, there will 
be no means whatever of retaining happiness in your 
bouse ; and terrible indeed, is that situation, whicb 
aUbrds no hope but in death. Such must be the 
situation of the getierality of those who embark in- 
considerately in the married state. 

Thus, my dear girl, have I finished the few hints 
I thought it necessary to give you, on your first 
launching into the dangerous commerce of the world. 
I could have said a thousand things more to you, but 
I am sensible how irksome too long a detail of admo- 
nitions is to young minds. I know very well, that 
if you attend properly to these few hints, your own 
good sense and judgment will supply the place of 
every thing I have left unsaid: hut if these are dis- 
regarded by you, it would be to no purpose had I 
given you a thousand more. 

I shall conclude with admonishing you to remem- 
ber how inexperienced a girl of your age must be, 
and how much you stand in need of the advice of a 
father. Let prudence be your guide, and let it be 
the study of your life by day, and on your pillow by- 
night, never to deviate a step from the thorny path 
' " ' e but live to see you confirmed by 



these maxims, and I shall then cheerfully resign my 
breath to him who gave it me, in the pleasing hope 
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tliat you will lire an amiable and valuable voman 
long aftei I shall be laid in my peaceful grave, and 
mouldering into duat. 

Your afiectionate father. 



From a Father to his Daughtert, on Lov€ and 
Friendship. 

Dear Dadghtces, ' 

The luxury and dissipation that prevail in g«n- 
teel life, as it corrupts the heart in many respects, so 
it renders it incapable of warm, sincere, and steady 
friendship. A happy choice of friends will be of the 
utmost consequence to you, as they may assist you 
by their advice and good offices. But the immediate 
gratification, which iriendship affords to a warm, 
open, and ingenuous heart, is of itself a sufficient 
motive to court it. In the choice of your friends, 
have your principal regard lo goodness of heart and 
fidelity. If they also possess taste and genius, that 
will still make them more agreeable and. useful com* 
panions. You have particnlar reason to place cou- 
Bdence in those who have shown affection for you in 
your early days, when yon were incapable of r^ddog 
them any return. This is an obligation for which 
you cannot be too grateful. If you have the good 
fortune to meet with any who deserve the name of 
friends, unbosom yourself with the utmost c(»)fidence. 
It is one of the world's maxims never to teust any 
person with a secret, the discovery of which could 
give you any pain ; but it is the maxim of a little 
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Blind and •- cold heart, unless wbeie it is ths effect 
of frequent disappointments and bad usage. As 
Open temper, if restrained but by tolerable prudence, 
will make you on the whole, much happier than a 
reserved, suspicious one, although vou may some- 
times suffer by it. Coldness and distrust are two 
certain consequences of age and experience ; but 
they are unpleasant feelings, and need not be antici* 
paledbefore their time. 

But howerer open you may be in talking of ^our 
own affairs, never discover the secrets of one friend 
to another. These are sacred depositee, which do 
not belong to you, nor have you any right to make 
use of them. 

There is another case in which I suspect it is pro- 
per to be secret, not so much from motives of pru- 
dence as delicacy ; I mean in love matters. Though 
a woman has no reason to be ashamed of an attain- 
ment to a man of merit, yet nature, whose authority 
is superior to philosophy, has annexed a sense of 
shame to it. It is even long before a woman of deli- 
cacy dares avow to her own heart that she loves ; 
and when all the subterfuges of ingenuity to conceal 
it from herself fail, she feels violence done both to 
her pride and to her modesty. This, I should ima- 
gine, must be always the case where she is not sure 
of a return for her attachment. In such a situation^ 
to lay the heart open to any person whatever, doea 
not appear to me consistent with the perfection of 
female delicacy. But perhaps I am in the wrong. 
At the same time I must teU you, that in point of 
prudence, it concerns you to attend well to the con- 
^uencM of such a discovery. These secrets, liow- 
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«T«T important in your own estimation, m&y ■ppcor 
Teiy tiiflin^ to your friend, who. possibly will not 
enter into your feelings, but may rather considef 
them as a subject of pleasanXry. For this reason, 
love secrets are of all olhera the worst kept. But 
the consequences to you may be very serious, as qo 
man of spirit alid delicacy ever valued a heart hack- 
neyed in the ways of love. If, therefore, yoB must 
have a friend to pour out your heart to, be sure of 
her honour and secrecy. . Let her not he a married 
woman, eBpecialiy if she livss happily with her hus- 
band. There are certain unguarded moments in 
which such a woman, though the best and worthiest 
6f her ses, may let hints escape, which at other time*, 
tx to any other persorrthan her husband, she would 
be incapable of; nor will a husband, in this case, feel 
himself under the same obligations of secrecy and 
honour, as if you had put your confidence originally 
in himself, especially on a subject which the world la 
apt to treat so lightly. 

If all other cirdumstancea are equal, there are ob- 
vious advantages tn your malcine friends of your 
hrdthers and sisters. The ties of blood, and your 
being so much united in one common interest, fortn 
an additional bond of union to your friendship. If 

Jour brothers should have the good fortune to hare 
earts susceptible of friendship, to possess truth, 
honour, sense, and delic&cy of sentiment, Uiey are , 
the fittest and most unexceptionable confidants. By 
placing confidence in them, you will receive aTery 
advantage which you Could hope for from the fiiena- 
ehip of men, without aiiy of the InConveniencea that 
attend anch connectiona withoor sex. 

12 
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Beware of metking' cohRdants of ydur' servants. 
Dignity, not properly understood, very readily de- 
generates i»to pride, which enters into qo friend- 
ships, because it cannot bear an equal ; and ia so 
fond of Hattery as to gras^ at it even from servants 
■and dependants ; the most mtirnale confidants, there- 
fore, of proud people, are Tatet-de-chambers and wait- 
ing' women. Show the utmost humanity to your 
servants ; make their sjtuation as comfortable to 
them as possible ; but if you make them your Con- 
fidants, you spoil them, and debase yourself. . ' 

Never allow any person, under the pretended sanc- 
tion of friendship, to be so Jamiliar as to lose a pro- 
per respect for you. Never allow them to tease you 
on any subject that is disagreeable, or where you 
have once taken your resolution. Many will t.ell - 
you that this is inconsistent with the freedom which 
friendship allows, but a certain respect is necessary 

,in friendship as well as in love : without it, you may 
be liked as a child, but will never be loved as an 

-equal. The temper and disposition of ■the heart|^in 
your Bex, make you enter jnore readily into friend- 
ships than men. Your natural propensity to it is so 
strong, that you often run into intimacies which you 
soon have sufficient cause to repent of; and this 
makes your friendships se very fluctuating. 

Another great obstacle to the sincerity, as well as 
steadiness of your friendships, is the great clashing 
of your interests in the pursuits of love, ambition, or 
vanity. For these reasons, it would appear at first 
sight more eligible for you to contract your friend- 

-ships with the men. Among other obvious advan- 
tages of an easy intercoarse between the two sexes* it 
occasions an emulation and exertion in each to excel 
and be agreeable : hence their respectiM excellen- 
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cies are mutunlly communicated, and blended.. As 
their interests in no degree interfere, there can be no 
foundation for jealousj- or suspicion of rivalship. — 
The friendship of a m^n fot a woman is always blen- 
ded with a tenderness, which he never feels for one 
of liis owft se.x, even where love is in no degree con- 
cerned. Besides, we are'consdous of a natural lille 
you have to our protection an4 good offices ; and 
therefore we feel an a4ditio^al obligation of honour 
to sferve you, and lo observe an inviolable secrecy, 
whenever you confide in us. But apply these obser^ 
vtttions with great caution. Thousands of women, of 
the t)^st hearts and finest talents, have been ruined by 
men, who approached them under the specious name 
of friendship. But, supposing a man to have the 
most .undoubted honour, yet his jriendship tp a wo- 
man is so near akin lo love, that if she be very agree- 
able in her person, she will probably very soon find a. 
lover wheje she only wishes to meet a "friend. Let 
me here, however, warn you against that weakness 
, 30 common among vain women, the imagination, that 
every man who takes particular notice of you is ft 
lover. Nothing can expose you more to ridicule, 
than the taking up a roan on the suspicion of his be- 
ing youivlover, who, perhaps, never once thought of 
you in that view; thus giving yourselves those airs 
n among silly women on such occasions. 

J am, &c' 
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LETTER.S9. 

From the tame to the same on the foregoing tuiject. 

Deab DxtrsHTEas, 

There is d kind of unmeaning gallantry much 
piactiaed by some men, which if you have any dis- 
cernment, you .will really find very harmless. Mea' 
of. this son will attend you' to public places, and be 
useful to you by a number of little observances, which 
those of a superior class do not so well understand, 
or have not leisure to regaj-d, or perhaps are too 
proud to submit to. Look on the compliments p'f 
such men as words of course, which they, repeat to 
every q^eeable woman of their acquaintance. — 
There is a familiarity they are apt to assume, which 
a proper dignity in your behaviour will be easily 
able to check. 

- There is a-diSerent species of men, whom you 
may like as agreeable companions, men of worth, 
taste, ^d genius, whose .conversation, in some le- ' 
spects may be superior to what you generally meet 
with among those of your own sei. It will be fool- 
ish in you to depriveyourself of an useful and agree- 
able acquaintance merely because idle people say he 
is your lover. Such a man may like your company, 
without having any design upon your person. Peo- 
ple vhose sentiments, and particularly whose taste 
correspond, natiirally like to associate together, al- 
though neither of tliem have the most distant view 
of any further connection. But, as this similarity of 
inin^ often gives rise to a more tender attachment 
than friendship; it will be proper to keep a watch- 
ful eye over yourselves, lest your hearts become too 

far angaged before you are awaro of it. 
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At the same time, I do not think that your sez, at 
least in this part of the world; have much of that 
sensibility, which disposes to such attach pients.— 
What is commonly .called love among you ia mther 
gratitude, and the partiality to the man wjio prefers 
you to the rest of your sex ; and such a man you 
often marry, with little 'either of personal esteem or 
aflection. Jndeed, without any unusual share of 
natural sensihihty, and^a very peculiar good fortune, 
ti Woman in this country has very Httle probability of 
marrying for love. It is> a maxim laid down among 
you, apd a very prudent one it is, that love is not to 
begin on your part, but is entirely to be the conse- 
quence of our attachment to you. Now supposing 
a' woman to have sense and taste, she will not fin;] 
many men to whom she can possibly he supposed to 
bear any considerable share of esteem. Among 
these few, it is. a very great chance if any of (hem: 
distinguishes her particularly. Love, at least with 
" us,Ms exceedingly capricious', afwl will not always fix 
where reason says it should. But supposing one of 
them should become particularly attached to her, it is 
still eslremely improbable that^he should be the man 
in the world her heart most approved of. . 

As, therefore, nature hai not given you that un- 
limited range in your choice which we enjoy, she has 
wisely and benevolently assigned to you a greater 
flexibility of taste on this subject. Some agreeable 

Sualities recommend a gentleman to good liking and 
iendship. In the course of his acquaintance he 
contracts an attachment to you. When you perceive 
it, it excites your gratitude ; this gratitude rises into 
a preference, and this preference perhaps at last ad- 
vances to some degree of attachment, especially if it 

12* 
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meets witli crosses and difiiicuUies ; for iheii and k . 
state of Euspense, are very great iockements to al- 
tachment, and aro the food of love in berth sexes. 
If attdchnient was not etoted in vouf sex in thiB 
manner, there is not one in & million of you that 
would ever merry with any degree of love. A inan 
of taste and delicacy niarries a woman, because hs 
loves her more thnn any other. A woman, of equal 
taste and delicacy marries him because she esteema 
him, and because he gives her that preference. But, 
if a man unfortunately becomes attacfaed.to a womui 
whose heart is secretly pre-engaged, his attachment, 
instead of obtaining a suitable retup, if particularly 
tensive, and if^he persist to lease her, mak^ liini* 
■elf equally the o^aCt of her scorn and (.version., 

The effects of love among men are diversified by 
their ditferent tempers. An artful man may coun- 
terfeit every one of them so easily as to impose on,.* 
young girl of an open, generous, and feeling heart, if 
she is noteijLremelytin'her guard. The finest parts 
in such a girl may not always prove sufficient for 
her security. The dark and crooked paths of ctin- 
ning are unsearchable and Inconceivable to a^ hon- 
ouraUe and elevated mind. 

The fdlowing, 1 apprehend, are the most genuine 
effects, of an honourable passion among the men, and 
the most difficult to -counterfeit. A man of delicacy 
often belxays his passion by his too great anxiety to 
conceal it, especially if he has little hopes of beii^f 
foftimate. 

Troe love, in all its atagea. seeks concealment, 
and never expects success. It fenders a msn not 
only respeclful, but timid in the highast degrsa. 
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in his behaviour to ibe wotnaji he loves. To codobiI 
the (t\te be staiul^ in of her, he may sometunei ftf- 
feci pleasantry, but it sits awkwardly oa him, opd 
be quickly relapses into his seriousness, if not into' 
fulness. He magnifiGs all her real perfection* in 
bis imagination, and is either blind to her failings, or 
converts them into' real. beauties. Like a penon 
conscious of guilt, he is jealous that every eye ob- 
serves him ; and to avoid this he shuns all the little 
observanceB of common gallantry. His lieart aqd 
his character will be improved in every respect' by 
his attachihenti His manners will become mors . 
gentle ; and his conversation more agreeable ; but 
diffidence and embarrassment vnU alwayi make bin 
appear to disadvantage in the company of his mi»- 
tre^. If the fascination continues long, it will to- 
tally depress his spirit,, and exiingiiish evvry active, 
vigorous, and manly principle of nis mind. 

When you observe in a gentleman's b^tftimr 
these marks which I have described above, reflect 
seriously what you are to do. If bis attachment is 
agreeable to you, I leave you to do as nature, good 
sense, and delicacy shilll direct you. If you lota 
him, lei me advise you never to discover to him As 
full extent of your love, no, not although you rnanr 
him. That sufficiently shows y^ur {sefereucef wfaicn . 
is all he is entitled to know; K he has delicacy, ^e 
. will ask for no stronger proof of your affection for 
your sake ; if he bas sense he will not ask it for hi* 
own. This is an Unpleasant truth, but I thought it 
my duty to let you know it. Violent lov« ouunt 
subsist, at least cannot be expressed long togtihtr, 
on^both sides; Otherwise die certain con lequsnM, 
however concealed, is satiety and disgust. 
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My Mftl for your welfare has excited me to throw 
loeetner these few thoughts, which I fluter myself 
wul sink deep in your memory, and he of some- 
use to you, at the time you stand most in need of 
sssistKnce. 

I remain, yours affectionately, &c. ■ 
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Wrvn a Father- to his Daughters, on Courtship and 

CoqyetUh Behaviour, 
Dear Davghtebs, 

In my Idst, I laid before you my thoug-hts 
on love and friendship, and now proceed to consider 
some other particulars very essential to your happi- 
ness. If you see evident proofs of a gentleman's 
^ttathment, and are determined to shut your heart 
against him, as you ever Hope to be used with gen- 
erosity by il)e, person who shall engage your, own 
heart, treat him honourably and humanely. Do 
not 1ft him linger in a miserable suspense, but. be 
anxious to let him know your sentiments with regard 

However people's hearts may deceive them, there 
is scarcely a person that ctui love for any time, with* 
out at least some distant hope of success. If you 
really widi to undecaive a lovgr, you may do it in 
a variety of ways : There is a certain species of 
familiarity in your behavioar, which may satisfy him, 
if he has any discernment left, that he has nothing 
to hope for. But perhaps you^ particular temper 
may not permit of this — You may easily show that 
yon vrant to avoid his company ; hut if he is a man 
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whose friendship you wish to preserve, yon majr not 
choOse this method, bec&use then you losa hint in 
%very capacity. You may gel a. common firiend to 
explain matters to hitn, or fall on many other devicM, 
if you are seiiously anxious b> put him out of stts* 

But, if you are resolved againet^very such method, 
at least, do not ;hun opportunities of letting him eX' 
plain bimaelf. If you do this, you act harborously 
and finjustly. If he brings you to an explanation, 

K've him a polite, but resolute and decisive ansfver. 
i.whatever way you convey your sentiments to him, 
if he is a man of spirit and delicacy, he will gin yon 
no farther trouble, nor apply to your friends for 
their intercession. This last is a method of courtship 
which every man of spirit will disdain. He oeTef 
will whine or sue for your pity. That would mor- 
tify almost as much as your scorn. In short. VM 
may break such a heart, but you can never bend it 
Great pride always accotnpanies delicacy, faowem 
concealed under the appearance of the utmost e«i>> 
tleness and modesty ; and is the passion of all oUeia 
the most difficult to conquer. 

There is a case whwe a woman may coquet jnad- 
fiably to the utmost verge which her conscience wul 
allow. It is where a gentleman purposely declines 
to make his addresses, till such time as he thinlu 
himself perfectly sure of her consent. This at bot- 
tom, is intended to force a woman to give up the 
undoubted privilege of her sex, -the privilege of F0- 
fusing it ; it is intended to force her to explain herself 
in eRect, before the gentleman designs to do<it, and 
by this means to oblige her to violate the modattj 
and delicacy of her sex, and to invert the cloMwt 
trdet of nature. All this sacrifice is propoMd te ^ 
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nude, merely to gratify a most dsfpicable vanity in 
» man, who would degrade -the very woman whom 
he wishes to make his. wife. ■ , ' 

It is of great importance to dietinguisb, whether 
a gentleman who has (he appearance of being yo\iT 
lover delays to speak ^explicitly, from the motive I * 
have mentioned, dr fron^ a diffidence 'inseparable 
from the attachment. In. the one- case you can 
scarcely use him too, ill; in th^ other you ought to 
use hini with greai kindness : And the greatest kind- ' 
nesa you c^n show him, if you are determined i)ot 
to listen to hi; addresses, 13 to let him know it a^ 



I know the many excuses with which women en- 
deavour to justify themselves to the ,world a^d to 
their 0]wn consciences, when they act otherwise. — 
Sometimes they plead ignorance', or al least uncer- 
tainty of the gentleman's real sentiments. That 
aometimea may b§ the case; sometimes they plead 
the decorum of their sex, which enjoins an equal be- 
haviour to all men, and forbids them to consider any 
man as a'lover until be has directly told them so.^ 
Perhaps few women carry their ideas of femffle dell-, 
eacy and decorum so far as I do. Bui I must say 
you are not entitled to plead the obligation of these 
virtues, in op|>osiliont»ihe superior ones of gratitude, 
justice; and humanitiy. The man is entitled to all 
these who prefers you lo all the rest of your sex, 
(ind perhaps whose greatest, weakness is this very 
preference. The truth of the matter is, vanity and 
the love of admiration is so prevailing a passion 
among you, that vou may be considered to make a. 
very great sacrifice, whenever you give up a lover, 
lill after' the art of coquetry fails to keep him, or till 
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he forces ytiu to an explanation. You can be ffmd 
of the love, when you are mdiSerenl to, or erea 
: when you despise the lover. But the deepest and 
most artful coquetry is employed by women of suptt- 
rior taste and sense, to engage and. fix the heart of a 
man, whoirt the world. and whom they tbSmselves 
esteem, although they are fitmly determined nevar 
to marry him. But his converaation amuses them, 
and his attachment is the highest gratificatioD to their 
vanity; nay, they can sometimes be gratified with 
the utter ruin of his foMune, fame, and happiness, t 
am very certain I do not think so of all your sex; I 
know many of them have principles, have generosity 
and dignity of «oul, that elevates ther^. above the 
worthless vanity 1 have been speaking of 

Such a woman, I am persuaded, may always con- 
vert a lover, if she cannot give him her affections, ' 
into a warm and steady friend, provided he is a ta^a 
of sense, resolution, and candour. If she explains 
herself to him with a generous openness and free- 
dom, he must feel the stroke as a man, but he will 
lik^ivise bear it as a man ; what he suSers -he will 
sulTer in silence. Every sentiment of esteem will 
remain j but love, though it. requires very little, food, 
and is easily surfeited with too much, yet it requires 
some. He wilt view her in the light of a married 
woman ; and though passion subsides, yet a man o( 
n candid and generous heart always retains a tender' 
ness for a woman he has once loved, and who haa 
used him well, beyond what he feels for any other 
of her sex. ■ • 

■ If he has not confided his own secret to any body, 

he has an undoubted title to aak you not to divulge it 

• If a woman chooses to trust any of her companiooii 
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With her own nnfortuna^ attachments, slie may, u 
it » her own afifeir aloae j but, if ih'e |ias any gen«- 
iDBily 01 ipmlttude, she will Dot betray a seqret which 
Atm not bslong lo her. 



LETTER 91. ." 
Fraattlte tame to the tarne, dn Aforegoing luiject. 
Sfii* Daughtees, 

I have insisted the more partfcnlarljr ea this 
aat^ect of courtship, because it may most readily 
happen to you at that early period of life when you 
.can have Ultle experience or knowledge of ih^ world, 
when your passions are warm, and your judgments 
Bot arrived at such full maiurfiy as' to be able ta cor- 
rect them. I wish you to possess such high princi- 
..plea of honour and generosity as will render yon 
mcapable of deceiving, and at the same time to pos- 
Bess that acute dtsceri^metit, which may secuxe yoO 
ftgaimt being deceived. 

Hale«oquetry is much more inexcusable than f«- 
male, as well as more pernicious ; but it is rare la 
ibis country. Very 'few men will give themselves 
tlra trvuble to gain or retain any -woman's affectioDB 
ntlesa t^ey have views in them either of an honour- 
i^ ot dishonourable kind. Men £mploTed in the 
pursuits of business, ambition,' or pleasure, will not 
give themselves the trouble to engage a woman's "af- 
wctioDB, merely from the vaaity of conquest, and of 
triumphing over' the heart of an innocent and d»- 
itacelcM ^1. Besides, people never value muoh 
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what is entirely in their power. A man of puti, 
sentiment, and address, if he lays aside all regard to 
truth and humanity, may engage the hearts of fiftf 
women at the same time ; and may likewise conduct 
his coquetry with so mucb art, as to put it out of tba 
power of any of them to specify a single espressioa 
that could be aaid directly expressive of love. Thil 
amhiguicy of behaviour, this art of keeping one in 
suspense, is the great secret of coquetry in both sexes. 
It is the more cruel in us, because we can carry it 
to what length we please, and continue it as long SB 
we please, without your being -so much at liberty as 
to complain or expostulate : whereas, we can break 
our chain and force you to explain, whenever we be- 
come impatient of our situation. 

A woman, in this country, may easfly prevent 
the first impressions of love, and every motive of 
prudence and delicacy should make her guard her 
heart against them, till such time as she has recsved 
the most convincing proofs of the attachment of a. 
man of such merit as will justify a reciprocal regard. 
Your hearts indeed may be shut inQexibly and per- 
manenlly against all the merit a man can posseaa. 
That may be your misfortune, but cannot be your 
fault. In such a situation, you would be equally ua- 
just to yourself and to your lover, if vou gave hiiy 
your band, when your heart revolted against him. 
But miserable will be your fate, if you allow an at- 
tachment to steal on you before you are sure of a r»- 
turn ; or what is infinitely worse, where are wanting 
those qualities which alone can ensure happiness ia 
B mamed stale. 

I know nothing that renders a woman more det* 
13 
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sic&'ble than her thinking; it essential to happiness to 
M married I Besides the gross indelicacy of the sen- 
timent, it is a false one ; as thousands of women have 
esperienced. Bat, if it was true, the belief that it 
was so, and the consequent impatience to be marri- 
ed, is the most effectual way to prevent it. 

You must not think from this, that I do not ivish 
yc-i to marry. On the conlcarv, I am of opinion 
that you may attain a superior degree of happiness 
in a married state, to what you may perhaps find in 
any other. I know the forlorn and unprotected sit- 
uation of an old maid, the chagrin and peevishness 
which are apt to infect their temper, and the great 
ditSculty of making a transition with dignity aitd 
cheerfulness, from the period of youth, beauty, ad- 
miration, and respect, into the calm, silent, unnoticed 
retreat of declining years. 

I see some unmarried women, of active, vigorous 
minds, and of great vivacity of spirits, degrading 
themselves ; sometimes by entering into a dissipated 
course of life unsuitable to their years, and exposing 
themselves to the ridicule of the girls, who niight 
have been their grandchildren ; sometimes by op- 
pressing their acquaintances by impertinent intru- 
sions into their private affairs ; and sometimes by 
being the propagalers of scandaJ and defamation. 
All Qiis is owing to an exuberant activity of spirits, 
which, if it had found employment at home, would 
have rendered them respectable and useful meiabera 
of society. 

I see other women in the same situation, gentle, 
modest, blessed with sense, taste, delicacy and everv 
milder feminine virtue of the heart, but of weak 
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s^rita, bashfnl and timid ; I see such women bIdIc- 

ing into obscuiily and insignificance, and gniduaUy 
losing every eleg^ant accomplishment, for this evident 
reason, that they are not united lo a partner, who has 
sense, worth, and taste, to know their value; one 
who is able to draw forth ibeir concealed qualities, 
and show them to advantage ; who can give that 
support to their feeble spirits which they stand in so 
much need of; and who by his aSection and tender- 
ness, might malce such a woman happy in exerting 
every talent, and accomplishing herself in pvery ele- 
gant art, that could contribute to his amusement, 

In short, I am of opinion, that a married state, if 
entered into from proper motives of esteem and af- 
fection, will be the happiest for yourselves, make you 
most respectable in the eyes of the world, and the 
most useful members of society. But I confess I am 
not enough of a patriot lo wish you lo marry for the 
good of the public. 1 wish you to marry for no other 
reason but to make yourself happier. When I am 
so par^cular in my advices about your conduct, I 
own my heart beats with the fond hopes of making 
you worthy the attachment of men, who will deserve 

J oil, and be sensible of your merit. But I sincerely 
ope you will never relinquish the ease and inde* 
pendence of a single life, to become the slaves of a 
fool or tyrant's caprice. 

I, I shall 

n such inde- 
pendent circumstances as may lay you under n<^ 
temptation to do from necessity what you will never 
do from choice. This will likewise save you from 
'hat cruel mortification to a woman of spirit, the 



r. 



suspicion that a gentleman thinks he do«s you tm 
hsnour or a favour when he asks you for his wife. 

I am. Sec. 



Prom a Father to his Daughtert, on Marriage. 
Dbak Dacghtrrs, 

Tou may perhaps imagine, that the reserved 
bohaTJour whicrh 1 recommend to you, and your ap- 
pearing seldom at public places, must cut ofT all op> 
— — -nities of your being acquainted with ^ntleragn. 
very fer from intending this ; I advise you to 
no reserve but what will render you more respected 
and beloved by our sex. 1 do not think public places 
suited lo make people acquainted together. They 
can only be distinguished there by their looks and 
external behaviour. But it ia in private companies 
alone where you can expect easy and agreeable con- 
■tfersation, which I shall never wish you to decline. 
If yon do not allow gentlemen to become acquainted 
with you, you can never expect to marry with attach- 
ment on either side. Love is very seldom produced 
at first sight ; at least it must have, in that case, a 
very unjustifiable foundation. True love is founded 
on esteem, in a correspondence of tastes and senti- 
ments, and steals on the heart imperceptibly. 

There is one advice I shall leave you, to which I 
beg your particular attention. Before your affections 
come to be in the least engaged to iiny man, examine 
your tempers, your tastes, and your hearts very se- 
verely ; and settle in your own minds what are the 
reiiuisiles to your happiness in a marrigd state ; 
and as it is almost impossible that you should gel 
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CTery thing to your wish, come to a steady delermi- 
natioD what yoa are to consider as essential; and 
what may be sacrificed. 

If you have hearts disposed by natnre for lovo 
and friendship, and possess tliose feelings which 
enable you to enter into all the refinements and deli- 
cacies of these attachments, consider well for your 
own sake, and as you value your future happiness, 
before you give them any indulgence. If you have 
the misfortune (for a very great misfortune it com- 
monly is to your sex) to have such a temper and 
such sentiments deeply rooted in you ; if you have 
spirit and resolution to resist the solicitations of vanity, 
the persecution of friends, {you will have lost the 
only friend that would never persecute you) and can 
support the prospect of the many inconveniences at- 
tending the state of an old maid, which I formerly 
pointed out ; then you may indulge yourself in that 
kind of sentimental reading and conversation which 
is most correspondent to your feeUngs. 

But if you find, on a strict self examination, that 
marriage is absolutely essential to your happiness, 
keep the secret inviolable in your own bosoms, for 
the reasons I formerly mentioned ; but shun, as yoa 
would the most fatal poison, all that species of read- 
ing and conversation which warms the imaginatim, 
which engages and softens the heart, and raises the 
taste above the level of common life. If you do 
otherwise, consider the terrible conflicts of passion 
which this may afterwards raise in your breasts. 

If this refinement once takes deep root in your 
minds, and you do not obey its dictates, but marry 

13* Coogk 



from Tulgar and mercenary views, you may never 
be able to eradicate it entirely ; and ihen it will em- 
bitter all your married daya. Instead of meeting 
with sense, delicacy, tenderness, a lover, a friend, an 
equal companion, in a husband, you may be tired 
with insipidity and dulness : shocked with mdelicacy, 
or mortified with indiflerence. You will find none 
to compassionate or even understand your suflerance ; 
foi your husbands may not use you cruelly, and may 
give you as much money for your clothes, persona! 
expenses, and domestic necessaries,' as is suitable to 
their fortunes ; the world would therefore look upon 
you as unreasonable women, who did not deaeiTe t6 
be happy, if you were not so. To aToid these com- 
plicated evils, if you are determined at all events to 
marry, I would advise you to make all your reading 
and amoseilianta of such a kind as do not atTect the 
heart, uor the imagination, except in the way of wit 
or humour. 

I have no view by these advices lo lead your taste ; 
I only want to persuade you of the necessity of know- 
ing your own minds, which, though seemingly very 
easy, is what your sei seldom obtain on many im- 
portant occasions in life, but particularly on this of 
which I am speaking. There is not a quality I 
more anxiously wish you to possess, than thai coUect- 
ed'decisive spirit which rests on itself, which ena- 
bles you to see where your true happiness lies, and 
to pursue it with the most determined resolution. In 
matters of business, follow the advice of those who 
know them better than yourselves, and in whose in- 
tegrity you can confide ; but, in matters of taste, that 
depend upon your own feelings, consult no one friend 
whatever, but consult your own hearts. 

, . Cuglc 
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If & gentleman makes his addresses to you, or 
gives you reason to believe he will do so, before you 
allow your affections to be engaged, endeavour in 
the most prudent and secret manner, to procure from 
your ftiends ever}' necessary information concerning 
him ; such as his character for sense, his morals, his 
temper, fortune, and family ; whether it ia distin- 
guished for parts and worth, or for folly, knavery, 
and loathsome, hereditary diseases. When your 
friends inform you of these, they have fulfilled their 
duly. If they go further, ihey have not that defer- 
ence for you which a becoming dignity on your part 
would effectually command. Whatever your views 
are in marrying, Jake every possible precaution to 
prevent their being disappointed. If fortune and the 
pleasures it brings are your aim, it is not sufficient 
that the seitlement of a jointure and children's provi- 
sions be amply aud properly secured ; it is necessary 
that you should enjoy the fortune during your own 
life- The principal security you can have for this 
will depend on your marrying a good natured, gene- 
rous man, who despises money, and who will let you 
live where you can best enjoy chat pleasure, thai ease, 
and parade of life, for which you married him. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER 93. 
From the same to the same, on the foregoing suijeet. 
DsAR Daugbtehs, ^ 

From what I wrote in my last, you will easily 
see that I could never pretend to advise whom you 
should marry; but I can with confidence advise 
whom you should not marry. 
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Avoid R companion that may entail any heteditary 

disease on your posterity ; particularly, that most 
dreadful of all human calamities, madness. It is the 
height of imprudence to rim into such danger, and, 
in my opinion, highly criminal. 

Do not marry a fonl ; he is lUe most untraciable 
of all animals ; he is led by his passions and caprices, 
and is incapable of hearing (he voice of reason. It 
may probably too hurt your vanity to have husbands 
for whom you have reason to blush and tremble, every 
time they open iheir lips in company. But the worst 
circumstance that attends a fool is, his constant ieal- 
ousv of his wife's being thought to govern him. This 
renders it impossible to lead him, and he is continu- 
ally doing absurd and disagreeable things, for no 
other reason but to show he dares to do them. 

A rake is always a suspicious husband, because 
he has only known the most worthless of your sex. 
He likewise entails the worst diseases on his wife and 
children, if he has the misfortune to have any. 

If you have a sense of religion yourselves, do not 
think of husbands who have none. If they have 
tolerable understandings, they will be glad that you 
have religion, for their own sake, and for the sake of 
their families. If they are weak men, they will be 
continually teasing and shocking you about your 
principles. If you have children, you will suffer the 
most bitter distress, in seeing all your endeavours to 
form their minds to virtue and piety, oil your endea- 
vours to ^ecuie their present and eternal happiness, 
frustrated and turned mto ridicule. 

As I look on your choice pf a husband to be of the 
greatest consequence to yotu happiness, I hope you 
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will make it wilh ihe utmosi tireumspeclion. Do 
not give way to a sudden S3liy of passion, and dig- 
nify it with tlie name of love. Genuine love is not 
founded in caprice ; it is founded in nature^on 
honourable views and virtues — on similarity of taste 
and sympathy of soul. If you have these sentiments, 
you will never marry any one, when you are not in 
that situation, in point of fortune, which is necessary 
to the happiness of either of you. What that com- 
petency may be, can only be determined by your 
own tastes. It would be ungenerous in you to take 
advantage of a lover's attachment, to plunge him 
into distress ; and if he has any honour, no personal 
gratification will ever tempi him to enter into any 
connection, which will render you unhappy. If you 
have as much between you as to satisfy all yoiit de- 
mands, it is sufficient. I shall conclude with en* 
deavourinf lo remove a difficulty, which must occur 
lo any woman of reficclion, on the subject of marriage. 

What is to become of all these refinements of deli- 
cacy — that dignity of manner which checked all fii- 
miliarities, and suspended desire in lespectfuf and 
awful admiration ? In answer to thia, I shall only 
observe, that if motives of interest or vanity have 
had any share in your resolutions lo marry, none of 
these chimerical notions will give yon any pain ; — 
nay, they will very quickly appear as ridiculous in 
your own eyes, as they probably always do in the 
eyes of your husband. They have been sentiments 
which floated in your imaginations, but have never 
reached your hearts. But if these sentiments have 
been truly genuine.and if you have had the singularly 
happy fate to attach those who understand them, you 
have no reason to be afraid. 

Cuglc 
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Marriage, iodeed, will not at oni^e dispel t!ie en- 
chaDtment raised by an external beauty : but the 
virtues aod graces that first warmed the heart, that 
reserve and delicacy which always left the lover 
something farther to wish, and often made him doubt- 
ful of your sensibility oraltachnient, may, and ought 
ever to remain. The tumult of passion will neces- 
sarily subside ; but it will be succeeded by an endear- 
ment that afTects the heart in a more equal, more 
sensible, and tender manner. But I must check 
myself, and not indulge in descriptions that may 
mislead you, and that too sensibly awake the remem- 
brance of my happier days, which, perhaps, it were 
belter for me to forget for, ever. 

I have thus given you my opinion on some of the 
most important articles of your future life, chiefly 
calculated for thai period, when you are just entering 
the world. I have endeavoured to avoid some pe- 
culiarities of opinion, which, from their contradiction 
to the general practice of the world, I might reason- 
ably have suspected were not so well founded. But 
in writing to you, I am afraid my heart has been too 
full, and too warmly interested, to allow me to keep 
this resolution. This may have produced some em- 
barrassment, and some seeming contradictions. — 
What I have written has been the amusement of 
some solitary hours, and has served to divert some 
melancholy reflections. I am conscious I undertook 
a task to which I was very unequal ; but I have dis- 
i part of my duty. Vou will at least be 
■itfi it, as the last mark of your father's love 
attention. 

I am, Sk. 

— .e»— 
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LETTER 94 



Dear Sir, 

Give me leave to miDgle my joy with that of 
all your frieods and relations, in the recovery of your 
hearth, and to join with them to bless God for con- 
tinning to your numerous well-wishers, the benefit 
of your useful and valuable life. That he may long 
preserve you in health, and prosper all your under- 
takings, for the good of your worthy family, and the 
pleasure ofall your friends and acquaintances, is, the. 
hearty prayer of, sir. 

Your faithful friend and humble servant. 

LETTER 95. 
An Answer to the preceding. 
DxAK Sir, 

I give yon many thanks for your kind coa- 
gratulations. M^ return of health will be the greater 
pleMurs td me, if I can contribute in any meaouie 
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to the bappinesa of my good friends i and porticularlj 
to that of you and yours ; for I assure you, sii, tha 
nobody can be more than I am, 

Your obliged humble servant. 



LETTER 96. 

Rom a young Gentleman to his afflicted Friend. 

I CANNOT fail, my dear Harry, most sensibly to 
feel the loss you have sustained in the death of a good 
and indulgent father. It pierces me to the heart; 
for I know how great was your aflection for him, 
and how feelingly you must bemoan his loss. I 
will call upon you to-morrow, and we will cry. toge- 
ther ; for, as we always mutually enjoyed our SDOits, 
why should we be separated in our griefs ? They 
tell me you do not cry, but sit in gloomy silence. 1 
do not like this; for I have somewhere read, that 
tears ease the heart, and open a passage for the ko.' 
guish of the soul. That Heaven may give you pa- 
tience under this terrible calamity, is uie most fervent 
prayer of 

Your diacotuolate friend. 



Answer to the preceding. 

I KNOW of nothing in this world but a letter 
fiom my dear Billy, that could have so so«b awaken- 
ed TM from the deep aiul melanckoly ^om with 
whicb I WM overwhelmed. Your Utter foieed finwi 
lay m^s « floed of t&m, and since diat, my hinait is 
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much eaEiar. An) I not mcked in thus repining tt 
my hard fate, when it is undoubtedly the work, the 

El«asure of thai great Being, to whose will, my dear 
Lther has often told me, wa ought at all times In 
submit ? Others, perhap belter children than mywlfi 
have experienced the like loss, and more eubmil to 
the nine dreadful misfortune. My poor mamma i> 
almost distracted, and my grief I perceive adcU to 
hers. 1 will, therefore, endBavour lo coitoml it- 
Let me see you to-day or to-monow at bidieit; 
which is all I can say at pieaent, but— what a &th«r 
have I lost ! 



Deab Charles, 

I am unwilling to omit the first opportunitv that 
offered, in commencing a correspondence with my 
young friend, for fear, during this leisure time, th« 
advice I have given and the rules I have sel down, 
io respect to writing tetters, may he either forgotten 
oi neglected. I thi^ it my duty, therefore, to remind 
you of these observations, and by msistiug on regulu 
answers, oblige you to practise, as well as to obeerve. 
You may remember that my first advice was to be 
careful of your spelling, and not to make use of 
pompous language in addressing your . friends ; K 
simplicity of style always recommends itself^ and 
displays far more learning than rhapsodical hombwt : 
be alao as brief as possUile, for a pioliz writei vn^. 
haoeta th« patience of his reader. Avoid r9^tj^(n% 

14 Goo-;l.- 
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for they offend the ear; except they are artfiMy 
intiodiiced, to make some artful point. I disapprora 
of parentheses {except they are absolutely necessary) 
for they generally create confusion: some masters 
are very fond of recommending long s's, and appro- 
nriating the round one to the final letter of a word. 
Never send a letter to any with an interlineation : it 
ia an afiVont, for it betokens both laziness and care- 
lessneas; there is no excuse for an interlineation, 
except it is a piece which yoti wish to prove an ori- 
ginal, and of which. there should be no duplicate. 
Avoid capital letters, which should only be appropri- 
ated to proper names or particular nouns. When 
you introduce a word which requires mosi than 
common notice, or on which the reader should lay a 
great accent, put a dash under it with your pen; suck 
words, when printed, are put in italics ; but do not 
be too fond of this, for I have known many puzzled 
by these dashes, which have frequently intimated wit 
wher« there was none. Never let me see you write 
you was, or I shall deny yau were, ever a pupil of 
mine. Be attentive to ihe time, and do not jumble 
the present, past, and future, as many writers do. 
Use the conditional mood, provided the sentence be 
conditional ; this, I confess, is not a general observa- 
tion, but if a man pretend to write, he ought to be 
correct. Do not crowd us with monosyllables, for 
they are very insignificant creatures, nor use many 
long words, for fear you may exceed comprehension. 
I hate particles when they are avoidable ; be, there- 
fore, sparing in your /or*, your buts, and your utuU. 
Quotations, when not made too common, display both 
a variety, and some knowledge of authors ; but be- 
ware of misapplying them, for you not only insult the 
tuAor you borrow from, but eqtose youraelf to lidi- 



cule. Do not arrogate the power of making worda, 
for we have sufficient in oui language to express our 
meaning, and ihere are very few who possess com-' 
petent abilities for tlie task. Avoid cant and obsolete 
phrases ; nor insert a word that you do not perfectly 
comprehend. These hinls, I hope, will he sufficient; 
let me, therefore, see they are observed, while I re- 
main, with complimenis to your father. 

Your sincere friend. 



LETTER 99. 

To a Young Gentleman^ on the Art of Phasing. 
My Deah Friend, 

Air, address, manners, and graces, are of such 
great advantage lo whoever has them, and so pecu- 
liarly and essentially necessary for you, that now, as 
the time of our meeting draws near, I tremble for 
fear I should not find vou possessed of ihem ; and 
to tell you the (ruth, I doubt you are not yet suffi- 
ciently convinced of their importance. As I open 
myself, without the least reserve, whenever 1 think 
that my doing so can be of any, use to you, I will 
give you a short account of myself. When I first 
came into the world, which was at the age that you 
are of now, so that {by the ivay) joa hai'e got the 
start of me in that important article by two or three 
years at least; at nineteen I left the university of 
Cambridge, where I was an absolute pedant, AV hen 
I talked my best, I quoted Horace ; when I aimed 
at being facetious, I quoted Marshall ; and when I 
had a mind to be o. fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. — 
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I waa convinceil that none but the ancients had com- 
mon sense ; that the classics contained every thing 
that was either necessary, useful, or ornamental to 
men. With these eicellent notions I went first to 
the Hague, where by the help of several letters of 
recommendation, I was soon introduced into all the 
best company ; and where I very soon discovered 
that 1 was totally mistaken in almost evcY onb no- 
tion I had entertained. Fortunately, I had a strong 
desire to please, (the mixed result of good nature, 
and a vanity by no means blameable,) and was sen- 
sible that I had nothing but the desire. 1 therefore 
resolved, if possible, to acquire the means also, I 
studied minutely the dress, the air, the manner, the 
address, and the turn of conversation of all those 
whom 1 found to be the people in fashion, and most 
generally allowed to please. 1 imitated them as well 
as I could : If I heard that one was reckoned remark- 
ably gentsel, I carefully watched his dress, motions, 
and attitudes, and formed my own upon them. When 
I heard of another whose conversation was agreeable 
and engaging, I listened and attended to the turn of 
it. I addressed myself to all the most fashionable 
fine ladies; confessed and laughed with them at my 
own awkwardness and rawness, recommending my- 
self as an object for them to try their skill in forming. 
By these means, and with a passionate desire of 
pleasing every body, I carne by degrees to please 
some ) and I can assure you, that what little figure I 
have made in the world, has been much more owing 
to that passionate desire I had of pleasing universally, 
than to any intrinsic merit or sound knowledge I 
might ever have been master of. My passion for 
pleasing was sg strong (and 1 am glad it was so> 
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that I own to you, I wished to make every woman I 
saw, in love witlj me, and every man I met with, 
admire me. Without this passion for the ohject, I 
should never have been so attentive to the means; 
and 1 own I c^not conceive how it ia possible for 
any man of good nature or good sense to be without - 
this passion. Does not good nature incline us to 
please all those we converse with, of whatever rank 
or station they may be ? and does not good sense 
and common observation show of what infinite use 
it is to please ? Moreover, at your age, I would not 
have contented myself with barely pleasing ; I want- 
ed to shine, and to distinguish myself in the world 
as a man of fashion as n-eil as business. And that 
ambition or vanity, call It what you please, was a 
right one ; it hurt nobody, and made mo exert what- 
ever talents I had. It is the spring of a thousand 
right and good things. 

Whatever is worth doing at all, ia worth doing 
well, and nothing can be done well without attention. 
Custom has made dancing rather unfashionable in a 
young man ; but mind, if you learn it, that you learn 
10 do it well, and not be ridiculonx, though in a fool- 
ish, ridiculous act. Dress is of the same nature ; 
you must dress: Theiefore attend to it; not in 
order to rival or to osce! a fop in it, but in order to 
avoid singularity, and consequently ridicule. Take 
great care always to be dressed like the reasonable 
people of your own age, in the place where you are ; 
whose dress is never spoken of one way or other, as 
either too negligent or too much studied. Dresa ia 
one of the various ingredients that contribute to the 
«rt of pleasing ; it pleases the eyes at least. 
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When you find yourself engaged insensibly in 
fevour of any body, of no superior merit or distin- 
guished talents, examine, a.nd see what it is that has 
made those impressions upon you ; and you will 
find that it is that gentleness of manners, thai air 
and address, which f have so often recommended lo 
you ; and from thence draw this obvious conclusion. 



that virhat pleases you in 


them, will 


please others in 


you ; for we are all mac 


e of the sa 


le clay, though 


some of the lumps are a 


little finer e 


nd some a tittle 


coarser ; but in general 


the surest 


way to judge of 


others is to examine and 


analyze one 


s self thorough- 


ly. When we meet, I w 


11 assist you 


in that analysis, 


in which every man wa 


ts some as 


sistance against 


his Own self-love. 







LETTER 100. 

To a Young Lady on the Aiii.usemr7i!s of the 
female sex. 

My Dear Giri^ 

Every period of life has nmn.'iements which 
are natural and proper (o it. You may indulge the 
variety of your taste in these, while you keep within 
the bounds of that propriety which is suitable to your 

Some amusements are conducive to health, as 
various kinds of exercises ; some are connected with. 
•qualities really useful, as different kinds of women's 
worV, and all domestic concerns of a family: some 
«re called elegant accomplishments, as dress, dancing:. 
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music and drawing'. Such booka as imptaTe youi 
understanding', enlarge your knowledge, and culti- 
vate your taste may be considered in a higher point 
of view than mere amusements. There are a variety 
of others, which are neither useful nor ornamental, 
such as play of different kinds. 

I would particularly recommend to you those ex- 
ercises that oblige you to be much abroad in the open 
air, such as walking, and riding on horseback. These 
will give vigour to your constitution, and a bloom to 
your complexion. If you accustom yourself to go 
abroad always in a carriage, you will soon becoms 
ao enervated, as to be unable to go out of doors with- 
-out them. They are like most articles of luxury, 
-useful and agreeable when judiciously used, but when 
.habitual, they become both insipid and pernicious. 

An attention to your health is a duly you owe to 
yourself and your friends. Bad health seldom fails 
to have an influence on the spirits and temper. The 
finest geniuses, the most delicate minds, have veiy 
frequently a correspondent delicacy of bodily consti- 
■tution, which they are too apt to neglect. Tneir lux- 
ury lies in reading and late hours, equally enemies to 
health and beauty — But though good health be one 
«f the greatest blessings of life, never make a boast 
of it, but enjoy it in grateful silence. We so natu- 
rally associate the idea of female softness and delica- 
cy with a correspondent delicacy of constitution, that 
when a woman speaks of her great strength, her ex- 
traordinary appetite, her ability to bear excessive 
fatigue, we recoil at the description in a way which 
she is little aware of. 

The intention of your being taught needle work, 
knitting, and the like, is not on account of the intrin- 
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sic value of all you can do with youT bands, which 
is trifling ; but to enable you to judge more perfectly 
of that kind of work, and to direct the execution of 
it in others. Another principal end is to enable you 
to fill up, in a tolerably agreeable way, some of the 
many solitary hours you must necessarily pass at 
home. It is a great article in the happiness of life, 
to have your pleasures os independent of others as 
possible. By continually gadding abroad in search 
of amusement, you lose the respect of all your ac- 
quaintances, whom you oppress with those visits, 
which by a more discreet management might have 
been courted. 

The domestic economy of a family is entirely a. 
woman's province, and furnishes a variety of subjects 
for the exertion both of good sense and good taste: 
If you ever come to have the charge of a familjr, ii 
ought to engage much of your time and attention; 
nor can you be excused from this-by any extent of 
fortune ; though with a narrow one,^the ruin that 
attends the neglect of it may he more immediate. 

lam at the greatest loss what to advise yon in re- 
gard to books. There is no impropriety in reading 
history, or cultivating any art or science to which 
genius or accident leads you. The whole volume of 
nature lies open to j'our eyes, and furnishes an infi- 
nite variety of entertainment. If I were sure that 
nature had given you such strong principles of taste 
and sentiment as would remain wiih ycu, and influ- 
ence your future conduct, with the utmost pleasure 
would I endeavour to direct your reading in such a 
way, as might form that taste to the utmost perfection 
of truth and elegance. " But when I reflect how 
easy it is to warm a girl's iTnagination.^^dihow dif- 
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ficult, deeply and j)oniianenlly to affect her heart; 
how readily she retires into every refinement of sen- 
'tiineiit, and huiv easily she can sacrifice t&em to 
vanity or convenience ;" I think I may very probably 
do you an injury by artificially creating' a taste, 
which if nature never gave it to you, would only em- 
barrass your future conduct. I do not want to ma]ie 
yoa any thing ; I want to know what nature has 
made you, and to perfect you upon her plan. I do 
not wish you to have sentiments that might perplex 
you ; I wish you to have seiiliments that might uni- 
formly and steadily guide you, and such as your 
heart so thoroughly approves, that you would not 
forego them for any consideration this world could 

Dress is an important article in female life; the 
love of dress is natural to your sex, and therefore it 
is proper and reasonable. Good sense will regulate 
your expense in it, and good taste will direct you to 
dress in such a way as to conceal any blemish, and 
set off your beauties to the greatest advantage. But 
much delicacy and judgment are required in the ap- 
plication of this rule. A fine woman shows her 
charms lo the most advantage, when she seems most 
to conceal them. The finest bosom in nature is not 
GO fine as what imagination forms. The most per- 
fect elegance of dress appears always the most easy, 
and the least studied. 

Do not confine your attention to dress, nor to your 
public appearance. Accustom yourself to an habit- 
ual neatness, so that in the most careless undress, in 
your moat unguarded hours, you may have no reason 
to be ashamed of your appearance. You will not 
easily believe how much we consider your dress as 
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expressive of your characters. Vanity, liberty, sIot- 
enlineas, folly appear through it. An elegant sim- 
plicity is an equal proof of laste and delicacy. If 
you dance, the principal parts yon are lo attend to, 
are ease sod grace. Never allow yourself to be so 
far transporled with mirth, as to forget the delicacy 
of your sex. Many a giri, dancing in the gaiety and 
innocence of her heart, h thought to discover a spirit, 
which she little dreams of. Tliis is sufficient in my 
view to condemn this amusement as improper. 

In reference to theatrical entertainments, you have 
need of the greatest prudence. 1 am sorry to say, 
there are few English, comedies a lady can see, with- 
otit a shock to delicacy. You cannot readily suspect 
the commenls which gentlemen make on your beha- 
viour on such occasions. Men are often best ac- 
quainted with the most worthless of your sex, and 
from them too readily form their judgment of the 
rest. A virtuous girl often hears very indelicate 
things, with a countenance no ways embarrassed, 
because in truth she does not understand them. Yet 
this is, most ungenerously, ascribed lo that command 
of features, and that ready presence of mind, which 
you are thought lo popseps in a degree far beyond us; 
or, by a still more malignant observance, it is ascribed 
to hardened effrontery. 

Sometimes a girl laughs with all the simplicity of 
unsuspecting innocence, for no other reason, but being 
infected with other people's laughing; she is then 
believed to know more than she should do. If she 
does happen to understand an improper thing, she 
suffers a very complicated dislreps. She feels her 
modesty hurl in the most sensible manner, and at 
the same lime is ashamed of appearing conscious of 
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the injury. The only way to avoid these inconve- 
niences is, never go to a play which is at all offen- 
flire to delicacy. Moral tragedy will not subject you 
to such distress. Its sorrows may soften and ennoble 
youi heart. 

I need say little about gaming, as I flatter mjrself 
you have no relish for it. It is a ruinous and incu- 
lable vice : and as ii leads to all the selfish and tur- 
bulent passions, is peculiarly odious in your aei. I 
have no objection to such innocent diversions as will 
tend to expand and improve the noble faculties of 
your soul. We are loo little sensible of the grand 
advancements in knowledge, of which our minds are 
susceptible. A variety in improving amusements is 
desirable. In these as well as in all important points 
of oonduct,_iftiow a determined resolution and steadi- 
ness. ThK is not, in the least, inconsistent with the 
sofiaess aJid gentleness so amiable in your sex. On 
the contrary, it gives that spirit to a mild and sweet 
disposition, without which it is apt to degenerate into 
insipidity. To conclude, it makes you respectable in 
yoQi own eyes, and dignifies you in ours. 

lam, &c. 



LETTER 101. 

To a Father, coiKeming the choke of a proper prv- 

fessum for Aw Son. 
Deau Sib, 

You very well know that 1 have a good opinion 
of youi san, and think him a modest, grave, and 
aolier yoiiih. For this reason, I hardly think him 
qiMli£ed for the profession you seem inclined to ' 
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choose for him ; for I much doubt whethei he has 
tsJents for the law, oi ever will have that [presence 
of mind which is indispensably necessary, in order 
to make a figure at the bar. In any smooth and 
easy business he will probably succeed, and be an 
useful member of the community. I must confess 
to you, and I hope you will excuse the freedom, that 
I have some doubts whether your son's genius ma^ 
be equal to that of an universal merchant. This 
opinion, which I have entertained of your son, should 
you think it just, wiU be no obstacle to his Buoce«d- 
uig in the world, in some creditable and easy busi- 
ness. Though I think him unequal to the profession 
you seem disposed to allot him, yet I by no means 
think him destitute of common sense ; and experi«ne« 
teaches us, that in some sort of business, ample ad- 
vantages may be made W very moderate taleoiak 
with much reputation. These are principally sudt 
employments as merely consist in buying with pru- 
dence, and in selling goods at a profit. Hence wo- 
see several wholesale dealers gain large fortuBes. 
with ease and credit, and without any Other secret^ 
tiian the plain practice of buving at the best hand, 
paying for their goods punctually, and vending them 
always for what they really are. As to what you 
him of placing him in the physical tribe, I like that 
no better than the other. Consider only this one 
thing, how long it will be before he will be capable 
of entering into business, or acquiring reputation aa 
a physician, if he ever does it at all j for who chooses 
to trust his health to an inexperienced young man ? 
The lawyer needs a B|)rightly impudence, if I may 
so say, and the physician a aoknut ute. It is from 
^ hence easy to fonesee. that be may, in the pvofesnoa 
of ekhei physic or law, live ov«r all his da^ and 
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remain at last quite unknown ; for as practice in both 
Jacolties is the best teacher, and theory a most uncer- 
tain guide, he may live to forty or fifty years of age, 
and not come into any business that shall improve 
himself, or benefit his consulters. Whereas, in the 
way I propose, no sooner shall he become of age, and 
fit to be trusted with the management of any affairs 
at all, bift his seven years will be expired ; and if he 
has not been inattentive to his business, he will be 
enabled, with the fortune you caQ bestow upon him, 
to enter on the stage of the world with great advan- 
tage, andbecdme directly a necessary and useful mem- 
ber of the community. My good friend, when you 
and I recollect that most of the best families in this 
eountrvi as well as the genteel ones, had the founda- 
tion of their grandeur kid in trade, I expect not in 
such a country as ours especially, that any objection 
to my advice will be formed, either by you or your 
lady, on this score, if you have not more significant 
reasons, proceeding from the youth's turn of mind 
and inclination, which, I think., should always be 
consulted on these occasions. By thus viewii^ 
your son in the same tight I do, that of a well in- 
clined. lad, of moderate passions, great natoial mod- 
esty, and no soaring genius, I believe you will think 
it best to dispose of him in such a manner as may 
require no greater talents than he is possessed of, 
and may in due time make him appear, in the face 
of the world, fuHy qualified for what he undertakes. 

I am, sir, &c. 
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LETTER 102. 

To a Friend on Breach ofProntite. 
Siu, 

You may remember when I lent you the sum of 
S50, that you positively assured me that you would 
repay me in three months — on that account I ven- 
tured to let you have the money, which I intended 
for my kndbrd ; it has been now some weeks since 
the expiration of the time, and I have neither seen 
nor heard from you. As I hare been guilty mvself 
of a breach of promise, owing to yours, you will ex- 
ceedingly oblige me, b^ settUng it as soon as possible. 
I am, sir, 

Youi very humble serract. 

LETTER 103- 
An Answer. 
Sib, 

I am exceedingly sorry that your good nature 
should suffer by my misfortune ; I had every leason 
to think I should be able to fulfil my promise, but I 
am now determined to surrender all that 1 am worth, 
and as &r as my stock will permit, give every credi- 
tor satisfaction. 

laj 



LETTER 104. 
From one Friend to arwt^ in diatrea, with effort 

of amstance. 
DcAB Sis, 

The great losses you have sustained by tfaa 
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failure ofMr. Boss, have caused me much uneasioess. 
I hope you behave under it like the man of prudenee 
you have always shown yourself. As one who knows 
how liable all mea arc to misfortunes, I think it is in- 
cumlient, on this occasion, not to console you by 
words only, but, with the spirit and cheerfulness of 
a sincere friend, to ofier you my service, to answer 
any present demand, so far as two hundred dollars 
will go. This you shall freely hove the use of for a 
twelvemonth, or more, if your aftairs require it ; and 
I will even strain a point, rather than not oblige vou, . 
if more be necessary to your present situation. You 
will do me great pleasure in accepting' this otTer as 
freely as it is kindly meant by. 

Dear sir, yours most faithfully. 



LETTER 105. 

An Annoer to the preceding offer. 

iiiv Deae Friesd, 

The grateful sense I have of your kindness will 
never be erased from my mind. This is, indeed, an 
instance of true friendship ! I accept most thankfully 
of some part of your generous offer, and I will give 
you mv note payable in a year, for one hundred dol- 
lars. "This is at present all thai I have occasion for ; 
and if I did not know I could then, if not before, 
answer your goodness as it deserves, I would not 
accept of the favour. This loss is very heavy and 
affecting lo me, as you may suppose ; yet your gene- 
rous friendship is no small comfort lo mo in it. So ■ 
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Dght. , 



Your faithful and obliged lerraqt. 



LETTER 106. 
Acknowledgment for great Fawyurs recHted. 
Honoured Sib, 

Give me leave to approach you with the most 
thankful ackDowledgments of a grateful heart, for the 
bvoor and benefit your goodness has confened upon 
me. It shall be the business of jny whole Ufe, to the 
(ItmoBt of my power, to de&eTve it ; and my whoie 
family, which you have made happy by your bounty, 
will every day join with me in prayers, that you may 
be favoured with the continuance of your valuable 
health, a long life, and all worldly honour. This it 
will become us to do, for the unmerited favours con- 
ferred upon us. 

Honoured sir. 

Your dulifnl serrant. 
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" It wu tbe wiidom," said a SonHca, " of ancient times, to 
eonaidei what ia most useful as most illiiatrioue." If this nila 
bo applied to works of geniun, scarcely any species of com- 
position deeerves more to lio cultivated than the Qpistolaiy 
Btyle, since none is of more various or frequent use, through 
the whole subordination of human life. 

As much of life must bo passed in affairs, considerable only 
by their frequent occurrence, and much of the pleasure which 
our condition allows, must be produced by ^Ting elegance 
to trifles, it is necessary to learn how to become little without 
becoming mean, to maintain the necessary intercourse of 
civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions by agreeable ap. 
pearances. It had therefore been of advantage, if such of 
our writori! as have excelled in the art of decorating' inaigniii- 
cance, had supplied us with a few salliea of innocent gaiety, 
efiiisionB of honest tenderness, or eiclaraationB of unimpor. 
tant hurry. 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral qualities of a 
letter. It lias been always known, thet he who endeavours 
to please, must appear pleased, and he n-ho would not pro. 
Toke rudeness, must not practise it. JBut the qoertion amongst 
those who establisli rules for an eplttolary performance, is, 
how gaiety or civility may be properly expressed ; as among 
the critics in history, it is not contested whethci truth ought 
to be preserved, but by w^j,! mode of diction it is best adorned. 

As letters are written on all subjects, in all states of mind, 
they cannot be properly reduced to settled rules, or descri- 
bed hy any single characteristic ; and we may safely diwm. 
tangle our minds from critical embsj-rasgmenta, by delermin. 
ing that a letter has no peculiarity but its form, and that 
tiotbiug is to be refused adiuission, which would be proper in 
any other method of treating the same subject. The quali. 
15 • 
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ties of the epiatoUiy rtf te most frequendy required, u» e>aa 
and Bimpllcitj, an even flow of unliboured diction, and an 
artlBas amngamenl of obvious aantiments. But [lieae direC- 
tions are no sooner applied to uee, tlmn tbair scantinew and 
iniperftction became evident. Letters are written to the great 
' ' " 'o tbe lesmed and tiie ignorant, at mat and 



in distresB, in sport and in pssfdon. Nothiar can 
improper tlian ease and laiit; of expression, when the iinpor. 
tance.of the subject impresses solicitude, or the digmtj of the 



That letters should be written with strict couformitj to 
nature, is true, because nothing but conformity to natnie can 
make any composition lieautiful or just. But it is natural to 
depart ftoro familiarity of language npon occasioni not fami. 
liar. Whatever elevates the sentiments, will cousBquentlj 
raise the eiprBseion; whatever tilts ua with hope or terrOr 
will produce some perturbation of images, and some figura- 
tive distortiona of phrase. Wherever we are studious to 
S lease, we are afraid of trusting our flrat thoughts, and en- 
savour to recommend our opinion by studied .oinamenla, 
accuracy of method, and elegance of itjle. 

If the personages of the comic scene be allowed by Horace 
lo raixe their language in the transports of anger to the tm- 
gid vehemence of tragedy, the epietolary writer may likewiae, 
without censure, comply with tbe varietiee of his matter. If 
great events are to be related, lie may, with all the solemnity 
of an historian, deduce them from their causes, couuect them 
with their concomitants, and trace them to their consequence!. 
If a disputed position is to be established, or a remote princi- 
ple to be investigated, hAmay detail his reasonings with all 
tlie nicety of syllogistic method. If s menace ie to be averted, 
or a benefit implored, he may, without any violation of the 
edicts of criticism, call every power of rhetoric to his assis. 
tance, and ttj every inlet at which love or pity enters the 



Letters that have no other end than the entertainment of 
the correspondents, are more properly regulated by oitiaal 
precepts, faecanse the matter and style are equally utiMr^, 
and rules aie more necessary as there is a larger power of 
^ cimae. ' In letters of this kind, some conc«ive art graeefhl. 
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ud'olliH* think twgUmM tonlable ; mum mada] thMD t^ ■ 
tbg loniMt, Kod will snow dmn oa netna of delisktiBf bnt 
the soft calm of mellifliunM; otken idjiut tbroa W the wL 
gmn, ands^MCtpoiotadMiiteiicesahdnrciblBpacfod*. Tin 
one puty ooDsidere tismption iirom fnlta u tin luiiglit a 
sxcellence, the other looks apon neglect of ezoelle^oe h ttw 
iTTOBt diBgiuting fault ; one avoida ccnvnret the othet ispinu 
to praise ; one is aJwajs in danger of inaipidit;, the other 



When the mbjeot baa no intriuo dignity, it moat saow- 
•uilj owe ita attntctiDiw l« crtiAcial embelliolnneDta, lad 
ma; catch at all adTantsgea which the ait of writing can nu. 
p);. He that, like Flinj, aenda hia friend a portion for hu 
daughter, will, without PUnj't eloquence or iddraaa, find 
meani of exciting gratitude and aecuring acceptance ; bnt hs 
that haa no preaent to make but a gsrland, a tttibaad, w aoms 
prett; curiosity, muat eadesvour to ncommend it bj hia Bian- 
ner of giving it. 

The purpoae fbr which letters ace Anitlen when no intelli* 
Hnce <• MHmnnnkiailad, ar businma tranaaetsA, la to pMaem 
in the minds of the absent either Iots or aateera ; to ezcila 
loye, we mnat impart pleasure, and to raiae eatoem, we mnit 
discover abilities. Pleuore will genenlly be given, as abili. 
ties are displajed hj aoenea of iaagnj, points of Eooeeit, 
uiMxpeotad nnlliaa. and aitfld eomwmenta. IViftw ahsay* 
require esnbaiaD«a of oraanant; tiw huUdinE which has no 
atnngtfa canbevafaied only for the gtacaa of ita decorations. 
The pebble ranst be poliahed with «are, Wlilch hopea to ba 
Tkload as a diamond ; and words ooght surely to l>a IsbanMd, 
wbsa th*f •!■ intandaJ ta stand for things. 






Mr. and Mrs. Cecil's comptiments to Mt. and 
Mrs. Howard, and desire the fiivour of their compa- 
ny on Wednesday next, to take tea and spend the 
«TeniDg. 

Monday Morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard return their compliments to 
Hr. and Mrs. Cecil, and will certainly do themselvei 
the pleasure to accept their polite invitation. 
Monday Noon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard return their complimenla, 

and are sorry that a pre-engagement will not permit 
them the pleasure of waiting on Mr. and Mrs. Cecil, 
which they would have otherwise readily done. 
Mondai/ Morning. 

Mi. and Mrs. Compton's compliments to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley ; and if (hey are disengaged this afier- 
noon. will liUce the pleasure of waiting on them. 
Tuetday Morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley are perfectly disengaged, 
beg their compliments, and will be extremely glad of 
Mr. and Mrs. Compton's agreeable company. 
Ttiadat/ Noon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley are veiy sorry it so hap- 
pens that they are engaged this afternoon and even- 
ing; hut beg their compliments, and at any other 
time that shall be agreeable to Mr. and Mrs. Comj^ 
ton. will esteem their company a peculiar pleasure. 
Tuetday Noon. i 
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